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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


It has been obvious for many years to every Englishman who 
cared to exercise his faculties that Germany would inevitably 
tps Taewit- plunge Europe into a gigantic war at whatever 
able War moment in her opinion suited German interests. 

A handful of scattered and disorganised individuals 
worked ceaselessly and strenuously year by year to arouse their 
countrymen to the German danger, and to persuade them to 
prepare adequately and betimes so that Great Britain might be 
ready to play her part whenever the hour of Pan-Germanism 
sounded. Unfortunately they were voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. They kicked against the pricks. Ignorance, apathy, self- 
complacency, perversity, cheap sentimentalism, and expensive 
treachery carried too many guns, with the result that the storm 
has burst to find us practically unprepared; and if we escape 
catastrophe, as so often before in our history, it will be more 
owing to good luck than to good management on our part, and 
to the intelligence, the forethought, the sublime self-sacrifice of 
France and other allies who realised the Pan-German peril which 
we pooh-poohed. War is regarded by Prussia, who has dominated 
the German Empire since its foundation on war in 1871, as a 
political weapon to be deliberately used for the advancement 
and aggrandisement of the country as necessity or ambition 
dictates. It is the Prussian form of General Election, though 
naturally it occurs less often then a general election, The point. 
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however, is for us to keep in mind, difficult as it has been for it 
to get there, that the powers-that-be in Berlin think in terms of 
war, and the whole life of the nation is subordinated to success 
in war, which in Prussian opinion, if properly directed, is a 
profitable investment. Peace is the unavoidable interlude between 
successful wars. But there is one kind of war held in wholesome 
horror in Berlin and rigorously avoided, and that is unsuccessful 
war. Prussia makes war pay, as other Powers have found to 
their cost who have tried a fall with her at her “ selected moment.” 
Therefore the single way of preventing the military autocracy, 
which rules and governs Prussianised Germany, from going to 
war was to convince a practical people that the German Empire 
stands to lose more than it could reasonably hope to gain by 
disturbing the peace of Europe. There were two ways of doing 
this, as the readers of this Review must occasionally have been 
weary of hearing. One was the creation of a solid, definitive 
and determined League of Peace in the shape of the Triple Entente, 
consisting of France, Russia, Great Britain, and such other Powers 
as might be attracted to their standard—as a counterpoise to 
Pan-Germanism. Secondly, it was the plain duty of the Powers 
composing this great defensive combination to maintain their 
armaments ashore and afloat at their utmost capacity. 


ESPECIALLY was it incumbent upon England to develop her 
military strength, which remained on a derisory footing even after 
the South African War had brought home to us 
the need of placing the British Army on a basis 
which would enable it to fulfil its enormous and 
ever-growing tasks. The strength of Pan-Germanism and the 
temptation to Pan-Germanists lay in the commanding central 
position occupied by Vienna and Berlin, their great military power, 
and this country’s inability to take a serious part in the coming 
Armageddon on the Continent. Ten years of forgotten history 
intervened between Trafalgar, which gave us security against 
invasion, and Waterloo, which emancipated Europe from the 
Napoleonic nightmare. As we know, the Triple Entente, which 
can alone save Europe from the Prussian Junker, was violently 
vetoed by our politicians because it would bring “ enlightened 
England ” into contact with ‘‘ barbarous Russia,” and you could 
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not touch pitch without being defiled. There was a regular hue 
and cry against the Triple Entente by the entire Potsdam Party, 
and all the gutter squirts of the Ghetto were turned upon Russia, 
on whose prowess and devotion the safety of Western civilisation 
largely depends to-day. It was only a few weeks ago that the 
demi-semi-official organ of the British Government, which is 
understood to be under Semitic control, was busily denouncing, 
for the gratification of sceptical Germany, the possibility of Great 
Britain having entered into any naval arrangement with the 
Tsar for the protection of common interests! ‘‘ Unthinkable ” 
was the epithet usually applied to the proposal for a Triple Entente, 
and responsible statesmen who were aware of the critical condition 
of European affairs dare not even inform Parliament of the 
possibility of Franco-British-Russian co-operation, which was 
denounced by the Party of Progress as a wicked attempt to revive 
the obsolete doctrine of the Balance of Power, which was as dead 
as the Dodo. Sir Edward Grey knew that the Triple Entente 
was the only right and sound policy for us to pursue, and he 
struggled feebly, hesitatingly, and unavailingly against the blind 
prejudices of his colleagues; but he did not put his foot down, 
and though sentences here and there crept into his speeches 
indicating that his head was set in the right direction, he never 
“belled the cat” or took the country into his confidence. 


THERE was a certain amount of gush about France. It was 
rather reluctantly admitted that there was some kind of vague 
: and inchoate understanding with our nearest 
‘Unthink- ‘ . . : 
able”? neighbours which provided a plausible excuse for 
keeping down the British Navy. France had 
denuded her Atlantic ports, such as Brest and Cherbourg, of 
sea-power and concentrated her fleet in the Mediterranean, 
where it would be useful at need to us owing to our weakness in 
the Mediterranean, which was one of the greatest highways of 
British trade. But it was elaborately explained that there was 
nothing in our relations with France which involved any obliga- 
tion on our part to support France if attacked by the common 
enemy. Ministers calmed apprehensive followers with categorical 
assurances to that effect, while patriots were taken aside and 
privily informed that they need not worry as the Government 
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appreciated their obligations to France as keenly as any one and 

that they might rely “that it will be all right on the night.” 

Sceptics were reassured by a reference to Mr. Lloyd George’s 

famous Agadir speech in the crisis of 1911, which had a most 

salutary effect throughout Europe and enabled Englishmen for a 

time to look Frenchmen in the face. But unfortunately, as we 

are now learning to our cost, the fate of the world does not depend 

on speeches but on acts. Once in a blue moon there might be a 

useful utterance from a Cabinet Minister, but it was a slender 
foundation for a policy as it was accompanied by a total absence 
of the measures necessary to give effect to the utterance. The 
prolonged and desperate struggle between the Big Navyites, the 
Little Navyites, and the No Navyites produced the usual com- 

promise—a Navy sufficiently large, with luck, to control Germany, 
but with no margin to cope with her Alhes. And this though 
we were not a member of the Triple Entente, because there was 
no Triple Entente, and therefore we could not rely on having 
allies. On the military issue the anti-militarists were completely 
victorious. The Army was taboo. The extension of citizenship 
so as to embrace the elementary and sacred duty of being trained 
to arms was, like the Triple Entente, “unthinkable,” and relent- 
less war was waged upon Lord Roberts by Mr. Haldane, we regret 
to say with the support of some soldiers who might have been 
expected to know better. The policy of eye-wash was in the 
ascendant. There was talk by our modern Carnot, an eminent 
Chancery barrister, of a “Nation in arms,” of which the net 
result was the creation of a paper organisation, while the volun- 
teers changed their names to Territorials, who were to be trained 
for war on the outbreak of war. Meanwhile our diminutive 
Regular Army was reduced by from thirty to forty thousand men. 
As a matter of fact, there was not very much need either for 
Army or Navy, both of which cost large sums of money which 
might have been more usefully spent from the party point of 
view on “Social reform.” For the main plank in the Haldane 
policy was “Trust the German Emperor, who labours by day 
and night to preserve the peace of the world. So long as he is 
on the throne we have nothing to fear because he loves us, and all 
we need do in return is to dance to the piping of Potsdam,” 
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Tuis is a brief unprejudiced account of British policy in recent 
years, and it must be admitted that his Majesty’s Opposition were 
conspicuously wanting in energy in educating the 
country as to the perils of an emasculate foreign 
policy and no policy upon National Defence. While Mr. Haldane, 
now Lord Haldane, bade us ‘ Trust the German Emperor,” there 
were not wanting men in our party and on our press who bade us 
“Trust Mr. Haldane.” He was the great Government expert on 
German policy and character. What he didn’t know about 
Germany was not worth knowing. Had he not translated 
Schopenhauer ? Had he not taken walking tours with peace- 
loving German professors? Had he not made pilgrimages to 
Potsdam ? Was he not the most popular Englishman in German 
political and military circles? Had he not tried to negotiate an 
Entente with Germany, the terms of which were never disclosed 
to the world? To differ from this pundit was to write oneself 
down an ass. The Cabinet sat at his feet and lapped up 
whatever he told them. At one time the Opposition was almost 
as bad and the political elements on the Defence Committee were 
little better than an annexe of Wilhelmstrasse. It was admitted 
that there might be difficulties with Germany as the Germans 
were a virile and determined people anxious for their “ place in 
the sun,’ but there were no difficulties which could not be adjusted 
given a conciliatory spirit and mutual will, an article in the 
Westminster Gazette, and a dinner, lunch, or breakfast between 
the Haldanes and the Kuhlmanns. So long as British Ministers 
frequented the German Embassy and believed everything they 
heard all would be well, and it was noted not without interest 
that Prince Lichnowsky’s final farewell visit on the outbreak of 
war was to his friend the Lord Chancellor. The diplomatic 
struggle between Pan-Germanism and Haldancism is fully set 
forth elsewhere, and the reader will find the narrative painfully 
illuminating. It may be described in a sentence: Pan-Germanism 
was determined to fight, being convinced that Haldaneism 
wouldn’t fight. The Haldane Government had been “ fairly 
salted” and would swallow whatever flapdoodle the Germans 
chose to give them. The Triple Entente would never come into 
being and could therefore not weather any serious storm, as the 
Party of Perfide Albion in the Cabinet might be relied upon to 
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carry the day, and, not for the first time in our history, Britain 
would leave her friends in the lurch. 


EVEN if the alternative and impossible contingency were assumed, 
viz. that she did fight, her contribution to a struggle which would 
The Idée be decided on land by gigantic nations in arms 
Fixe would be infinitesimal. History may record that 

Germany was in any case bent on a “ preventive ” 
war this year on Bernhardi doctrines, but it must be sorrowfully 
admitted that our inept and cowardly diplomacy played into the 
hands of the war party in Berlin throughout the negotiations 
and destroyed the prospects of any Peace party that may have 
existed in the German capital or in the suburb of Potsdam. It 
was an idée five that Great Britain would not fight short of an 
attack upon our shores, and that if the Great General Staff was 
of opinion that the moment was favourable for a “ settlement ” 
with the Dual Alliance, German armies could set in motion towards 
Paris and St. Petersburg without any serious risk of the inter- 
ference of the British Navy with the German navy. We need 
hardly say that had we any confidence in the ability of the Asquith 
Cabinet to turn over,a new leaf and do its duty by the country, 
we should not at this juncture dwell upon their past deficiencies. 
They remain, however, what they were, though the Mhlitary 
Department is greatly reinforced by the presence of Lord Kitchener, 
who, however, judging by the terms of Mr. Asquith’s welcome 
announcement of his appointment, will take no part on the political 
side. Therefore the politicians, whom we know only too well 
and have every reason to distrust, remain where they were with 
unlimited opportunities of mischief at a time of great strain and 
stress, of which they will doubtless take full advantage for their 
own purposes while public attention is diverted elsewhere. We 
would warn our readers not to be thrown off their guard. The 
Ethiopian does not change his skin nor the leopard his spots, 
Our Ministers remain what they were, and we regret to observe a 
disposition on the part of Unionist newspapers to relax. It is 
only by vigilance in the patriotic cause that we shall prevent a 
continuance of the hideous blunders which were within an ace 
of ruining our name and our fame in the “black week ” ending 
August 1, when the Union Jack had been superseded by the 
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White Flag. Politicians do not become capable and trustworthy 
simply because they have drifted into war. They will require 
as vigorous “bingeing up” throughout the war as in the crisis 
preceding the war. If they can be kicked into doing their duty 
and prevented from running away at the first reverses, it may 
prove fortunate that the Radicals are in power at this crisis of 
British fate. In all wars waged by Conservative Governments 
the bulk of the Radical Party has been a rabid pro-enemy party, 
obstructing their own nation at every turn, vilifying our soldiers 
and sailors, giving the utmost aid and comfort to the enemy, 
while keeping their own precious skins out of the reach of the law. 
We can all remember the pro-Boers whom a patriotic New Zealand 
Premier, Mr. Seddon, was ultimately moved to describe “ as mur- 
derers ’’ because they prolonged a wanton war by encouraging a 
defeated enemy. Had the Unionists been in power to-day pro- 
Pan-Germanism would doubtless have become the religion of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends, who would have divided their 
energies between perambulating the country denouncing every 
action of the Government and poisoning the civilised world 
against our country and our cause. 


THEREFORE, whatever may be our feelings about the Government, 
we may be unreservedly thankful that almost for the first time 
in our history a great conflict has begun under the 
auspices of a patriotic Opposition which will do 
everything in its power to back up the Govern- 
ment in taking the right measures to atone for past miscalcula- 
tions and blunders, but which will, we trust, remain completely 
independent of the Government, sceptical towards the Govern- 
ment, watchful and even suspicious of the Government, and 
prepared at need to appeal directly to the people in forcing the 
hands of the Government if there be any remissness in carrying 
on the war or premature attempts, through panic, facile optimism, 
or Potsdamism, to end the war. Let us bear in mind that although 
the Ambassadors of the enemy have now left our shores, the 
enemy is exceedingly artful and has a hundred illicit channels 
of communication with this country which at need will be used 
in the interests of Germany and to our detriment and the detri- 
ment of our allies. Germans are habitually fed with lies by the 
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German Government, which is equally adept at feeding foreigners 
with lies, especially our guileless American cousins, who swallow 
anything which reaches them from Potsdam. We believe that 
the German people were practically solid for this war from one 
cause or another and that even the Socialists were stampeded by 
the Russian bogey. But we have no idea of the actual situation 
in Germany to-day beyond knowing that during the war, in which 
all the able-bodied males are in uniform, there is even less “ public 
opinion ’’ than usual to be reckoned with. But if fortune were 
propitious to the arms of the allies and Germany became dis- 
illusioned, or supposing the Emperor, who suffers from brain- 
storms, completely lost his nerve, unofficial “ overtures ” might be 
made, and we can guess from reading the White Paper in which 
capital the Germans would open fire. While primarily devoting 
ourselves to waging successful war, those who remain at home 
have the no less important duty of keeping their heads cool and 
of watching every development so as to be ready to inform the 
public in the event of diplomacy or treachery seeking to break 
up the Triple Entente which war has welded into a mighty whole. 
We must be equally ready to fight pessimism and panic which 
may be afforded openings in a titanic struggle m which there 
must be ebb as well as flow. 


Wuo is mainly responsible for the present war, and why was it 
made now? These questions remain on all lips because in 
Danedetbiien English eyes the moment chosen was anything 
jam the Wee but ideal from the German standpoint, and people 

ignorant of the relations between Berlin and 
Vienna try to persuade themselves that “‘ poor dear Germany ” 
vas dragged in by the wicked Dual Monarchy. But Germany has 
never allowed her policy to be made abroad, which is more than 
any other Powers, except the United States and Japan, can say. 
Vienna has continually said ditto to Berlin even against Austro- 
Hungarian interests, but Berlin has never said ditto to Vienna 
except when it suited German interests. We quite understand 
the view of those who maintain that for once Germany placed 
her fortunes and her fate in the keeping of another Power, but 
this legend will not be found in accordance with historical facts. 
The key to the enigma is supplied by the astounding ultimatum 
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addressed by Austria-Hungary to Servia on July 23, demanding 
that the latter nation should become an Austrian vassal within 
forty-eight hours. The draughtsmen of that document and 
those responsible for the despatch of that document, which was 
calculated and designed to be a challenge to Russia, necessarily 
embroiling all Kurope—are manifestly the authors of the present 
war. If the German Emperor saw the Austrian Note before it 
went to Belgrade he was no less responsible than the Austrian 
Government, who had sent it, because he acquiesced in a step 
which spelt war and one that he could have stopped. If for the 
sake of argument it be granted, as some simpletons believe, that 
the German Emperor and the German Government only learnt 
of the existence of the Ultimatum from the newspapers, all that 
Germany need then have done in order to avoid the risk of war 
was to inform her ally that it must be modified asa condition of 
German support. But the German Emperor, despite his pacific 
professions, which hypnotised our Haldanes and others, ostenta- 
tiously declined to exercise any influence whatsoever until he 
knew it was too late. We feel convinced that the whole plot 
was concocted between Berlin and Vienna behind the back of 
Italy—as her attitude proves—as the only theory compatible with 
the known facts. Austria-Hungary would never have dared to 
challenge Russia to war without the approval and encouragement 
of Germany. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Westminster Gazette—a pro- 
German organ of many years’ standing, distinguished by a 
‘Special message ”’ from the German Government 
a few days before war—tells us in so many words, 
as will be seen elsewhere, that “the Austrian 
Note, including the forty-eight hours clause, was approved 
by Wilhelmstrasse (the German Foreign Office) before pre- 
sentation. Wilhelmstrasse by implication agreed to support 
the whole Austrian demand if any challenge came from other 
Powers; and German advice to Vienna to delay operations 
would be taken as a breach of faith” (see Westminster Gazette, 
July 27, 1914). It is noteworthy that our careful and accurate 
Ambassador in Berlin, Sir M. de Bunsen, in the course of a tele- 
gram to Sir Edward Grey, July 30, says: “ Although I am not 
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able to verify it, I have private information that the German 
Ambassador (7.e. in Vienna) knew the text of the Austrian Ulti- 
matum to Servia before it was despatched and telegraphed it to 
the German Emperor. I know from the German Ambassador 
himself that he endorses every line of it”’ [our italics]. The German 
Ambassador in Vienna has notoriously been one of the most 
active villains of the piece, in consort with an Austrian fire-eater, 
Count Forgach. German diplomacy is a rigid bureaucracy, with 
very little independent initiative, though every member of it 
has the right to lie for his country. It is inconceivable that the 
German Ambassador in Vienna—a city in the closest and most 
intimate touch with Berlin—should have pursued a rabid Russo- 
phobe and bellicose policy, so to speak, “‘on his own,” without 
the knowledge and sanction of the powers that be in Germany. 
We are, of course, aware that Prince Lichnowsky specifically 
disclaimed in London German responsibility for the Austrian 
Ultimatum to Servia, in which Germany had no art or part. 
We are equally aware that the German Foreign Secretary gave a 
similar assurance to the British Ambassador in Berlin. But 
German deeds always speak louder than German words, and we 
shall misunderstand the crisis unless we realise that Germany, 
and especially the German Emperor, was particeps criminis ab 
initio, and that his responsibility for the substance and the form 
of the Austrian Ultimatum to Servia was no greater and no less 
than the responsibility of the Editor of the National Review for 
the words printed on this page. 


How could the German Emperor have been so foolish as to choose 
so unfortunate a moment if he were master of the situation? A 
——- natural and proper question, but one not difficult 
e 66 ne 
,, to answer. One caveat should, however, be 
fortunate . 
a entered. Time alone can show whether the 
moment was “unfortunate.” Our “false opti- 
mists,” against whom the Morning Post so wisely warns us 
(August 22), are behaving as though Germany were already 
beaten before the struggle has seriously begun. It largely 
oo oy) fo) ord 
depends on England to prove that the moment was “ unfortu- 
Pp g 
nate,” as we hope and believe it may ultimately turn out, provided 
this country is prepared to make efiorts of which so far there are 
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few if any indications. The Germans are astute, perhaps over 

astute,schemers, who suffer moreover from overweening arrogance. 

The German Emperor is somewhat superficial. He is Jack of all 

trades and master of none, though he is an adept in handling 

British and American Haldanes. It was impressed upon him by the 

second-class sycophants whom alone he tolerates, that now was 

the time to strike for a variety of reasons. Russia was declared 

to be in the throes of a revolutionary strike which would paralyse 

an unready army and retard mobilisation indefinitely, even if 

Russia had any stomach for fighting, which was disbelieved by 

the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg. France was likewise 

reported to be in a parlous plight. Her politics were rotten 
and corrupt as shown in the sensational Caillaux case, while the 
disclosures in the Senate indicated that the equipment of the 
French army was woefully deficient, and patriotic Frenchmen 
were supposed to be in a state of consternation. So even if France 
could not be intimidated from supporting Russia—supposing 
Russia took up the Austrian challenge—it was a golden moment 
for annihilating Germany’s Western neighbour. Great Britain, 
as we have seen, was regarded as a quantité négligeable, because, 
ex hypothesi, a Pacifist Government would never participate in 
a European war, and so long as Germany abstained from invading 
the British Isles she might count on our neutrality. In other 
words, the German navy would not only be able to smash French 
sea-power, but it could cover the operations of a German army 
detailed to take France in the rear. All the reports, or almost 
all the reports, from England coincided on this point. The 
Radical Party was overwhelmingly Pacifist and sympathetic 
to Potsdam. The Cabinet was of the same mind, and Potsdam 
would prevail over any opposition there might be. The Unionist 
Party might conceivably protest, but it could do nothing, and in 
any case Great Britain would be paralysed by civil war, the out- 
break of which was timed to begin on July 26 with the landing 
of a consignment of German arms for Nationalist Volunteers, 
in such a manner as to provoke bloodshed under circumstances 
which would repay more thorough investigation than the episode 
has yet received. German agents are known to have studied 
the Irish crisis on the ground. The Agent Provocateur’s handi- 
work is traceable in the deplorable afiray in Dublin, and it is 
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rumoured that on its occurrence the German Emperor wag 
informed by one of his representatives here that civil war had 
actually begun. 


In judging German policy it must be borne in mind that Wilhelm II 
is as gullible about the British Empire as our politicians have 
Gullible been gullible about Germany. Each was told 
what he wished to hear—the Emperor would 
never listen to anything else. That he should 
have believed in the imminence of civil war need not surprise 
us, because civil war was imminent. He alone could save the 
situation. He also believed that we were on the eve of a gigantic 
industrial revolution which would put us out of action at the 
first whisper of war, and he had received extravagant accounts 
of the success of a neurotic Peace propaganda, which had been 
largely conducted and subsidised by aliens in our midst, of whom 
the wealthiest are infinitely more dangerous than the poorest. 
Then he was told that the Boers were awaiting the first favourable 
moment to fly into the arms of the Fatherland; and incredible 
as it seems it is nevertheless a fact that the Imperial Superman 
was satisfied that at the first shock Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand would declare themselves independent and, ex 
hypothesi, India would rise as one man against the hated British. 
German agents have been active in India in recent times, and 
after their wont have reported what their Sovereign wanted 
to read. He has never appreciated his own unique power of 
unifying and consolidating discordant elements. We always 
knew that the moment Germany threatened Great Britain the 
Empire would be one and all domestic difficulties everywhere 
would vanish. But it has been uphill work trying to get people 
to realise the gravity and scope of the danger betimes. We must 
not be surprised, seeing how completely our great German experts 
misjudged Germany, that such eminent “English experts” as 
Wilhelm II, over whom a fountain of British slobber perpetually 
played, should have completely misjudged the temper and moral 
of Great Britain and every community in the British Empire. 
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On July 27 Servia’s reply to the portentous Pan-Germanic ulti- 
matum was published, and to the surprise of every one and the 
delight of all friends of peace this gallant little 
community, presumably under the moderating 
influence of powerful friends, assented to almost 
all the demands of the bully, set forth in a document deliberately 
framed so as to be unacceptable. It seemed incredible, if only 
for the sake of appearances, that the aggressors should not even 
pretend to be appeased. Austria-Hungary actually refused to treat 
Servia’s submission as a basis for discussion, and its publication 
was accompanied by the announcement that the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, Baron Geisl, had already left Belgrade for 
Vienna, where he was met by the plaudits of a populace, already 
“out for blood.” France instantly realised the formidable 
character of the plot, which had evidently been timed to ripen 
while President Poincaré and M. Viviani, the French Prime 
Minister, were absent with a detachment of the French fleet on a 
visit to the Tsar. The German Ambassador in Paris, Baron von 
Schoen, made a menacing communication to the Quai d’Orsay. 
The Chief of the Great German General staff, General von Moltke, 
broke off a cure at Carlsbad to return to Berlin, and great de- 
monstrations were held by Austrians outside the German Embassy 
in Vienna as well as by German crowds outside the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy in Berlin, both of which cities appeared 
to be carried away as though acting on a mot d’ordre by war 
fever. Russia for the moment remained reserved. No decision 
had yet been taken, though there came the welcome news that 
the labour troubles on which Berlin had banked had automatically 
settled themselves. Even the British Government was not 
entirely asleep. The Admiralty announced that orders had been 
given that our First Fleet concentrated at Portland should not 
for the present disperse ‘‘ for manceuvre leave.” Otherwise our 
politicians were almost entirely preoccupied by the fighting in 
Dublin, in which we believe the enemy will be found to have had 
a hand. The leading article in the Times of that date (July 27) 
defined the attitude of this country in unimpeachable terms, 
but unfortunately the German Official Telegraphic Agency 
(Wolff's Bureau) boycotted that and all other patriotic expressions 
of British opinion, fobbing off the German people with the Cocoa, 
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Chemical, and Jewish Russophobe Press, as though it were the 
voice of England. Our friends abroad were innocently misled, 
as they were bound to believe that the sound opinions expressed by 
the Times represented the views of the British Foreign Office, but 
by the end of this “‘ black week ” they realised that they had been 
living in a fool’s paradise, and that our Foreign Office had no 
foreign policy whatsoever beyond sitting on the fence. Had 
the British Government adopted the opinions expressed by 
the Times at this juncture, and had the Germans believed that 
we should give effect to them, peace would probably have been 
preserved. At any rate it might have had a chance. Unfortu- 
nately the German public were fed with paragraphs culled from 
the Pacifist Press, which will be found elsewhere, while the German 
Government were convinced, and they were within an ace of 
proving right, that the Potsdam Party in London would prevail. 


As the Times foresaw, the Servian question affected not merely 
Austria-Hungary, but was “of the utmost danger to every great 
Power in Europe,” otherwise, why the general 
A Wasted sainaeeeil ie went tak sek dak ws 
Warning preparations for war ? was suggested that we 
were confronted by yet another effort to test the 
solidity of the Triple Entente, on which the Times observed : 


We should be loath to think that this was the case, so long as such a conclusion 
can be avoided. Peace, indeed, is the first interest of the Entente and the first interest 
of England. Both will spare no efforts to preserve it. But any plans which may be 
based on the supposition that the policy of either has changed, or is likely to change, 
are doomed to disappointment and to failure. Our friendships are firm, as our aims 
are free, from all suspicion of aggression. While we can hope to preserve peace by 
working with the Great Powers who are not immediate parties to this dangerous quarrel 
we shall consider that end above all else. But should there arise in any quarter a desire 
to test our adhesion to the principles that inform our friendships and that thereby 
guarantee the balance of power in Europe, we shall be found no less ready and de- 
termined to vindicate them with the whole strength of the Empire, than we have been 
found ready whenever they have been tried in the past. That, we conceive, interest, 
duty, and honour demand from us. England will not hesitate to answer their call. 


This declaration proved prophetic, but there was much tribulation 
and humiliation before the prophecy was fulfilled, and the Wait 
and See Party had exhausted the resources of ineptitude and 
treachery. Sir Edward Grey embarked on his futile negotiations, 
which were conducted without the smallest prospect of success, 
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while one panic followed another until every Stock Exchange 
including our own was closed, and war fever ran like prairie fire 
throughout Pan-Germanic communities. The diplomacy is 
dealt with elsewhere. Sir Edward Grey’s statement to the 
House of Commons on July 27 was the first official intimation 
of the gravity of the situation. Other factors as we know were 
unfortunately at work to confuse the issue and to mislead both 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance and those of the Triple Entente 
as to our probable attitude towards an Armageddon, which in 
spite of his eight years experience at the Foreign Office our 
Foreign Minister at odd moments appears to have imagined could 
take place without affecting us. 


No fault could be found with his first statement in the Commons : 
“Tt must be obvious to any person who reflects upon the situation 
that the moment the dispute ceases to be one 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, and becomes 
one in which another great Power is involved, it 
can but end in the greatest catastrophe that has ever befallen 
the Continent of Europe at one blow; no one can say what would 
be the limit of the issues that might be raised by such a conflict ; 
the consequences of it, direct and indirect, would be incalculable.” 
Sir Edward Grey had proposed mediation in the shape of a con- 
ference in London between the Ambassadors of Germany, France, 
Italy, and himself, a proposal with which the Germans would 
have nothing to do, and indeed throughout the negotiations 
they declined effective co-operation at any time in the interests 
of peace until they knew it to be useless. As showing the hardiness 
of illusions on the subject of the German Emperor, we may note 
that Mr. Lawson, one of the controllers of the Daily Telegraph, 
which has boomed the German Emperor more egregiously than 
any other organ, though it now realises him for what he is, 
ingenuously inquired “ whether it is true that this morning the 
German Emperor accepted the principle of mediation which he 
has proposed?” Sir Edward Grey’s answer was worthy of the 
question: “‘I understand that the German Government are 
favourable to the idea of mediation in principle as between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, but as to the particular proposal 
of applying that principle by means of a Conference which I have 
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described to the House, I have not yet received the reply of the 
German Government.” It will be found elsewhere. The British 
Foreign Minister’s chief sustenance throughout that eventful 
week consisted of illusory assurances from the German Govern. 
ment, which was working overtime for war. The Pan-Germanic 
temper was sufficiently indicated by the Austro-Hungarian 
declaration of war against Servia, who had practically complied 
with her Note; while the leading Prussian military organ, the 
Militar Wochenblatt, published a disparaging article of a provo- 
cative character on the Russian army, whose fighting it alleged to 
be usually over-estimated, as numbers are a far less decisive factor 
than moral, the higher command, armament, geographical factors, 
the railway system, &c. Russia had never unaided defeated a 
first-class army, and the creation of the five new Army Corps 
was a myth; whereas on the other hand Germany had laboured 
continuously and with great intensity and industry in developing 
her army since 1870. The Militar Wochenblatt article thus con- 
cluded: “All military preparations for war, of whatever sort, 
have been taken with that attention to detail and that order 
which marks Germany. It can therefore without exaggeration 
be said that Germany can face the advent of grave events with 
complete calm, trusting to God and her own might.” 


EVERYWHERE abroad it appeared to be realised that we were 
on the eve of a great war, but at home our politicians, whose 
ignorance of foreign affairs is as prodigious as it 
is perilous, continued to wrangle over the Dublin 
riot. Our false optimists were, however, sobered by Mr. Asquith’s 
admission in the House of Commons (July 29) that “the 
situation at this moment is one of extreme gravity,” while 
Lord Morley babbled in the House of Lords “‘of the earnest 
and unremitting efforts of his Majesty’s Government, well ac- 
quainted as they are with all the complications and difficulties 
of the European situation, to aid the cause of international peace.” 
That same evening a Naval Conference was held at the Neues 
Palais at Potsdam, the Emperor’s guests including Prince Henry 
of Prussia—who had just returned from England—Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, and the chiefs of the Admiralty and the Emperor’s 
Naval Cabinet, There is reason to believe that this Council 
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favoured the policy of “full steam ahead,” and that a material 
factor in its decision was the “impressions ” gathered by Prince 
Henry during his flying visit to this country, where he had doubt- 
less been hobnobbing with members of the “unthinkable ”’ 
persuasion. On July 30 came Russia’s reply to Austria’s attack 
on Belgrade—which was alleged to have been set on fire by 
bombardment—in the shape of a partial mobilisation of the Russian 
Southern Army. Another War Council was held at Potsdam, 
at which it was decided that the covert German mobilisation 
should now become overt. Our Admiralty and War Office were 
altogether admirable. Mr. Churchill was almost the only 
Minister who appreciated the gravity of the situation, and is 
understood to have given early orders “‘on his own” for the 
mobilisation of the entire British Fleet; while the War Office 
inaugurated that “‘ precautionary ”’ period in which those things 
could be done which would enable our forces to be rapidly 
mobilised whenever the British Government could make up its 
mind whether England was a European Power or not. Mr. 
Asquith, who has never done an hour’s solid work at the War 
Office and has a profound contempt for soldiers because they are 
not speakers, was probably not aware that anything was going on. 
However, the soldiers worked splendidly, as the event showed. 


WuiLe the White Paper teaches us that everything was about as 
bad as it could possibly be behind the scenes, and the continuous 
Cabinet Councils should have warned us to be on 
guard, the Unionist Press was systematically fed 
by persons professing to be “in the know” as to the attitude of 
the Government and its action in eventualities now seen to be 
inevitable. Germany was heading straight for war. That was 
obvious to the man in the street. Austria was already at war, 
and Russia could not remain indifferent to the fate of Servia, a 
junior Slav Power who had done all that was possible, and even 
more, to meet Austrian demands. Germany was not seriously 
bound by any treaty engagement to support the Austro-Hungarian 
ageression, but she had made it plain from the outset that for this 
occasion she would take “‘a scrap of paper” very seriously. 
France must inevitably support Russia if her ally were attacked 
by Germany, which in its turn involved a German invasion of 
VoL) LXIV 2 
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France and the violation of Belgian neutrality, which we were 
pledged in common with Germany and France to uphold. Could 
Great Britain stand by while Germany overwhelmed France by 
land and sea as a preliminary to destroying Great Britain? It 
was 1866 over again, as every one not a Cabinet Minister could 
see for himself. But Cabinet Ministers had probably never heard 
of 1866, or possibly of 1870. Would England stand aside and 
repeat the blunder made by France, for which she subsequently 
paid so dearly in l'année terrible? Were we not in honour bound 
to make common cause with France against the common enemy ? 
Had this not been the whole basis and understanding of the Grey 
policy, which meant nothing if it meant shirking when Pan- 
Germanism went on the warpath for the express purpose of 
destroying the balance of power in Europe. Had not our naval 
arrangements with France, whereby she concentrated her fleet 
in the Mediterranean while we made ourselves responsible for 
the North Sea, rested on the assumption that the two Navies 
were one in the event of aggression by a third party ? Had not 
our readiness to assist France with an expeditionary force in 1911 
proved the same as regards the British Army? If duty and 
honour called, our vital interests were equally insistent and 
eloquent. The fate of England is bound up with the fate of 
France and Belgium. The Prussian Junker astride our nearest 
neighbours in control of that amount of territory and population, 
and in a dominating strategic position, would reduce this country, 
and in no short time, vis-d-vis Germany, to much the same position 
as the Isle of Man occupies towards ourselves. We must stand in 
with France as we should fall with her. It was incredible that 
anybody calling himself a British statesman could decide 
otherwise. 


NEVERTHELESS, some score of British statesmen were totally 
incapable of appreciating the gravity of the situation. We need 
Wobbling not labour the story here. The reader will find it 

further on. Suffice it to say that on Friday, 
July 31, when all Europe was prepared for war, the British 
Government did not know where it was and was unable to answer 
the simple question pressed upon us by France with admirable 
persistence and insistence, “ In the event of Germany attacking us 
can we rely upon you?” It is stupefying but none the less true. 
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The evidence consists of Sir Edward Grey’s communications to 
the British Ambassador in Paris narrating his extraordinary 
conversations with the French Ambassador (M. Cambon) in 
London. On July 30 M. Cambon categorically asked the British 
Foreign Minister what this country would do in the event of 
“an aggression by Germany on France,” which he anticipated 
would either take the form of a demand “that France should 
cease her preparations or a demand that she should engage to 
remain neutral if there was war between Germany and Russia. 
Neither of these things could France admit.” Sir Edward Grey 
preferred to postpone his answer until the following day, when 
there would be a Cabinet Council (July 31), after which he again 
saw M. Cambon, who had a telegram from the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin stating that our uncertain attitude was encouraging 
Germany to go ahead, “‘and that, if we would only declare definitely 
on the side of Russia and France, it would decide the German 
attitude in favour of peace.” Sir Edward Grey could only reply 
“that it was quite wrong to suppose that we had left Germany 
under the impression that we would not intervene.” We had 
declined overtures for our neutrality and he had definitely told 
the German Ambassador “that, if France and Germany became 
involved in war, we should be drawn into it.” But Sir Edward 
Grey explained “ that, of course, was not the same thing as taking 
an engagement to France, and I told M. Cambon of it only to 
show that we had not left Germany under the impression that 
we would stand aside.”” The French Ambassador then naturally 
demanded a definite reply to his question of the previous day, 
namely, as to whether or not we should assist France in the event 
of a German aggression. To this Sir Edward Grey answered, 
“T said that we had come to the conclusion, in the Cabinet to-day, 
that we could not give any pledge at the present time.” The 
British Foreign Minister’s despatch to our Ambassador in Paris 
(Sir F. Bertie) narrating this fateful interview shows that M. 
Cambon could scarcely believe the evidence of his senses, for 
we are told, ‘“M. Cambon repeated his question whether we would 
help France if Germany made an attack on her. I said that I 
could only adhere to the answer that as far as things had gone at 
present, we would not take any engagemert.” As we have said, 
it was a case of “ waiting to see’? which way the cat was going to 
jump, the cat in this case being apparently the Pacifist Press. 
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M. CamBon “ urged that Germany had from the beginning rejected 
proposals that might have made for peace. It could not be to 
Bi England’s interest that France should be crushed 
ack _ : 
Saturday by Germany. We should then be in a very 
diminished position with regard to Germany 
In 1870 we had made a great mistake in allowing an enormous 
increase of German strength, and we should now be repeating the 
mistake.” Nor did M. Cambon stop here. “He asked me 
whether I could not submit his question to the Cabinet again.” 
The news of this decision to sit on the fence caused equal astonish- 
ment and consternation in Paris and St. Petersburg, where it had 
not been unnaturally assumed that the loyal and determined 
attitude of such important organs as the Times, Morning Post, 
Daily Mail, Daily Telegraph, Pall Mall Gazette, etc., represented not 
only their own views and that of the British public, but likewise 
the considered opinion of the Government which had contributed 
so much to the development of the Entente, which either meant 
that we were to stand together against aggression or else it meant 
nothing at all. Berlin was proportionately gleeful though not 
in the least surprised. Not only had the German public been 
exclusively fed on a diet collated from the Cocoa and Chemical 
Press which advocated and proclaimed the policy of Perfide 
Albion, but Kuhlmann, who was in intimate touch with the 
Potsdam Party in London, reported the victory of his friends 
in the Cabinet. It was an awful moment. We need scarcely 
say that Unionist editors acted in perfectly good faith in giving 
the world to understand that our policy was what it should be. 
They had themselves been misled either by sanguine members 
of the Ministry or by friends of sanguine Ministers, who imagined 
that the Potsdam Party would be overborne. It is understood 
that the most determined of the Potsdamists besides Lord Morley 
—who it is only charitable to remember is very old and he was 
all right on this question so long ago as 1870, when almost every- 
body else was all wrong—were Mr. John Burns, and the seatless 
Masterman, all three of whom subsequently resigned when the 
Cabinet came down on the right side of the fence, though Mr. 
Masterman was able to resume his resignation at the twelfth 
hour, Lord Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, and Mr. L. V. Harcourt. 
Lord Haldane and others, were what we can imagine. There 
was hardly a sound man in the Cabinet. Our Foreign Minister 
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seemed to be demoralised by his own diplomacy. The Prime 
Minister was “‘ waiting to see.” Meanwhile the great war had 
come. Germany presented an open ultimatum to Russia and 
a scarcely veiled ultimatum to France. She was mobilising while 
France delayed, so as to rob British Pacifists of all pretext for 
saying that she was provoking her menacing neighbour, 
German troops were already across the French frontier, and were 
about to pounce upon Luxemburg and Belgium. The German 
mobilisation decree was officially published about midday Satur- 
day, and that of France a little later. Owing to her previous secret 
mobilisation, Germany was already at least two days ahead 
of France. It was indeed a black Saturday. There was, however, 
one bright spot which we do not minimise. British battleships 
were in their right places under the right people. 


Neary all the leading Unionists were week-ending. Friendly 
foreigners fear that the ritual of the week-end may prove the 
downfall of the British Empire. It is when every- 
body is away that anything happens. Unionists 
were blissfully innocent of the actual situation. 
Like the press they had been misinformed by political friends 
on the other side—whose good faith on this occasion we do not 
question. A sanguine man believes what he wants to believe. 
The Unionists believed what they were told. It never dawned 
upon them that there was any prospect ofa repetition of the tragedy 
of 1866. An attack on France was an attack on ourselves, because 
a disaster to her was a disaster to us. The victory of a deserted 
ally would be almost as serious. We should become the impos- 
sible Power of Europe against whom all would combine. The 
Unionist leaders returned hot-foot to London on Saturday night 
and discussed the situation at a long and anxious meeting. The 
next day, as reported in the public press—or it would not be 
mentioned here, as we do not pretend to be in the secrets of 
anybody—they made a patriotic communication to the head of 
the Government, and from that moment the Potsdam Party took 
a back seat, and the policy of Perfide Albion went finally by 
the board. After the earlier of the two Cabinet Councils on Sunday 
(August 2) France received the first official indication that Great 
Britain would be on her side in the coming Armageddon. On the 
face of it the Memorandum handed to M. Cambon by Sir Edward 
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Grey was open to criticism, but it was all-important as marking 
the turn of the tide, and the rout of the Potsdam Party. “J 
am authorised to give an assurance that, if the German Fleet 
comes into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake 
hostile operations against French coasts or shipping, the British 
Fleet will give all the protection in its power.” This assurance 
would be subject to the approval of Parliament and must not 
be regarded as binding on the British Government until the German 
Fleet took action. There were other reserves and qualifications, 
but this was the beginning of our salvation, which was completed 
by our discovery of Belgium, which has proved a moral lifebuoy to 
Great Britain whatever up to date we may have proved to her. 


On that same day (August 2) Germany declared war on Russia, 
German troops had crossed the Luxemburg and French frontiers 
without any declaration of war while the German 
Rally of tei ea as Bea i ae ti 
Thieme Ambassador was still in Paris. Our acute domestic 
differences had automatically ceased as we neared 
the abyss, and little or nothing was heard of Home Rule Bill or 
Amending Bills, though there has since been an impudent intrigue 
in the Coalition to exploit the national danger for party purposes. 
A tremendous slump on the Stock Exchange produced by the 
closing of foreign bourses and the consequent dumping of every- 
thing here, saleable or unsaleable, awoke many people who might 
otherwise have remained asleep to the gravity of the situation, 
about which Mr. Lloyd George found himself compelled to take 
counsel with city magnates whom he has continually held up to 
public execration, and who between them concerted drastic 
measures for the postponement of the payment of debts, the 
issue of paper-money, the guaranteeing of Bills of Exchange, 
etc. Satisfaction was almost universal when it became known 
that there was no further cause for alarm as to British 
policy, and that all that remained for our politicians was 
to “‘“save as many faces as possible.” Eventually only Lord 
Morley and Mr. John Burns resigned, and the Cabinet was hardly 
conscious of their departure. There was no uncertain sound 
from any British Dominion when the storm burst, and Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, and other communities under the 
British Flag, have vied with one another as to who shall contribute 
most to the common cause. Magnificent presents of meal and 
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malt have been tendered to the Motherland, and, still more 
valuable, there is a promise of expeditionary forces, of which we 
are likely to stand sorely in need, whatever the optimists may 
say to the contrary. There has been comparatively little news 
from South Africa, though it is understood that the Boers have 
disappointed their German friends and that General Botha is 
co-operating actively with the British Government. On Bank 
Holiday (August 3) Sir Edward Grey explained the situation to 
a breathless House of Commons in a speech which commanded 
the unstinted admiration of parliamentarians. After emphasising 
his labours for peace, and without-reproaching other Powers which 
had forced the situation, he would “approach the crisis in which 
we are from the point of view of British interests, British honour, 
British obligations, and free from all passion.” We had no secret 
engagements whatsoever. The Triple Entente was not an Alliance, 
it was merely “a diplomatic group.” Until yesterday “wehad... 
given no promise of anything more than diplomatic support.” 


At the time of the Algeciras Conference on the Morocco question 
Sir Edward Grey had taken upon himself to state that in the 
event of a conflict being forced upon France on 
Morocco, which was a subject of agreement with 
this country, ‘‘in my view public opinion in this country would 
rally to the material support of France. I expressed that opinion, 
but I gave no promise. I expressed that opinion throughout 
the crisis, so far as 1 remember, almost in the same words to the 
French Ambassador and the German Ambassador at that time. 
I make no promise and I use no threat.” Such elusive diplomacy 
may salve the Whig conscience, but it is scarcely calculated to 
appeal to any one who is not a Whig either here or abroad. There 
were conversations between British and French military and 
naval experts, which, however, were not to be binding upon 
either Government, and six years later, at the end of 1912, Sir 
Edward Grey exchanged letters with the French Ambassador, 
which will be found printed elsewhere. The net result was that 
when the present crisis came we were perfectly free to decide 
whether we should intervene or abstain. ‘The Government 
remained perfectly free and a fortiori: the House of Commons 
remained perfectly free.’ The Servian question did not affect us 
like Morocco, where we had a written agreement. Leaving 
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this rather narrow ground, which is understood to be the 
Pacifist case, and insisting that we had no obligation of honour 
to support France as we were not parties to the Franco-Russian 
Alliance and did not even know its terms, the speaker came 
more into touch with the actualities as apart from the artifici- 
alities or technicalities of the position. We had had a long. 
standing friendship with France. “How far that friendship 
entails obligations—and it has been a friendship of the nations 
and ratified by the nations—let every man look into his own 
heart and his own feelings and construe the extent of the obliga- 
tion for himself.” The French fleet was now in the Mediterranean 
with the northern and western coasts of France absolutely unde- 
fended, an arrangement due to the feeling and confidence between 
the two countries. Sir Edward Grey felt “that if a foreign fleet, 
engaged in a war which France had not sought and in which she 
had not been the aggressor, came down the English Channel and 
bombarded and battered the unprotected coasts of France, we 
could not stand aside and see this going on practically within 
sight of our eyes with our arms folded, looking on dispassionately, 
doing nothing, and I believe that would be the feeling of this 
country.” What again would be the effect on our own interests sup- 
posing in the absence of support from us the French Mediterranean 
fleet left the Mediterranean, tempting Italy to depart from the 
neutrality which she had now adopted because “she considers 
this war is an aggressive war and the Triple Alliance being a 
defensive alliance, her obligation does not arise.’ Our Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was unable to cope with eventualities in the Mediter- 
ranean, and we could not detach more ships to the Mediterranean. 
It was for this reason that he had given the assurance which 
France was entitled to have as to our naval assistance. 


THE speaker had just heard before coming to the House that the 
German Government “ would be prepared if we would pledge 
Seleten ourselves to neutrality, to agree that its fleet 

would not attack the Northern coast of France 
. . . but it is far too narrow an engagement for us.” He now 
came to “the more serious consideration, becoming more serious 
every hour—the question of the neutrality of Belgium.” This 
was governed by the Treaty of 1839, but in 1870 when the subject 
arose various things were said, inter alia a verbal assurance from 
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Prince Bismarck, confirmed in writing which he described as 
superfluous in reference to a treaty in existence, “ That the 
German Confederation and its allies would respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, it being always understood that that neutrality 
would be respected by the other belligerent Powers. That is 
valuable as a recognition in 1870 on the part of Germany of the 
sacredness of these treaty rights.” Our own attitude at this 
later date was defined in speeches of Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone, from whom the speaker quoted. Though an old 
treaty, that of 1839 was one of those founded not only on con- 
sideration for Belgium, but in the interests of the guarantors of 
her neutrality, ‘‘and we cannot take a more narrow view or a 
less serious view of our obligations, and of the importance of those 
obligations, than was taken by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 
1870.” Therefore, at the beginning of mobilisation Sir Edward 
Grey had simultaneously telegraphed to Paris and Berlin to 
ascertain the attitude of the French and German Governments 
towards their engagement to respect the neutrality of Belgium. 
To this France gave the unequivocal reply which will be found 
elsewhere, while all that could be extracted from Germany was 
the statement of her Foreign Secretary that he could not answer 
the question himself, and he thought that neither the Emperor 
nor the Imperial Chancellor could do so, “as any reply they might 
give could not fail, in the event of war, to have the undesirable 
effect of disclosing to a certain extent part of their plan of cam- 
paign.” He had also telegraphed to Brussels and had been told 
that while Belgium had no reason to suspect the intentions of 
neighbouring Powers, with whom she was on excellent terms, 
“the Belgian Government believed, in the case of violation, 
they were in a position to defend the neutrality of their country.” 
Sir Edward Grey had heard that day, though he could not abso- 
lutely vouch for the news,that Germanyhad delivered an ultimatum 
to Belgium offering friendly relations “on condition that she 
would facilitate the passage of German troops through Belgium.” 
The British Government had been sounded by Germany last 
week as to whether they would be content with a guarantee 
that after the war Belgian integrity would be preserved. 
To which they had replied “that we could not bargain 
away whatever interests or obligations we had in Belgian 
neutrality.” 
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Tue King of the Belgians had just telegraphed to King George 
a “supreme appeal” for our “diplomatic intervention ” in 
ee safeguarding the integrity of Belgium. But 
upreme ' a 
Appeal” what could diplomatic intervention do now 2 
We had great and vital interests in the indepen- 
dence “and the integrity is the least part of the independence 
of Belgium.” On this subject Sir Edward Grey quoted an effective 
passage from Mr. Gladstone, which made a decided impression on 
his Party. ‘‘ We have an interest in the independence of Belgium 
which is wider than that which we may have in the literal opera- 
tion of the guarantee. It is found in answer to the question 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, this country, en- 
dowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly stand by 
and witness the perpetration of the direst crime that ever stained 
the pages of history and thus become participators in the sin.” 
If there had been anything in the nature of an ultimatum to 
Belgium asking her to compromise or violate her neutrality, her 
independence would be gone whatever might be offered her in 
return, and with the independence of Belgium would go the in- 
dependence of Holland. The speaker now asked the House of 
Commons to consider what might be at stake from the point of 
view of British interests. If France were beaten in a struggle 
of life and death, lost her position as a Great Power, became 
subordinate to the will and power of a greater one, “‘ consequences 
which I do not anticipate, because I am sure that France has 
the power to defend herself with all the energy and ability and 
patriotism which she has shown so often,” still if that were 
to happen, “and if Belgium fell under the same dominating 
influence, and then Holland and then Denmark, then would not 
Mr. Gladstone’s words come true, that just opposite to us there 
would be a common interest against the unmeasured aggrandise- 
ment of any Power?” Temporarily pulling himself together, 
to those who advised that we should stand aside, husband our 
strength so as to be able during the war or at the end of it to 
adjust matters to our own point of view, he replied, “ If in a 
crisis like this we ran away from those obligations of honour 
and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether 
whatever material force we might have at the end it would 
be of very much value in face of the respect that we should 
have lost.” 
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We should not be in a position later on “to use our obligation 
decisively to undo what had happened in the course of the war, 
to prevent the whole of the west of Europe opposite 
to us, if that had been the result of the war, falling 
under the domination of a single Power,” and 
our moral position would be gone. Nevertheless the Government 
were not absolutely committed beyond what he had told them, 
and the conclusion of the speech consisted of somewhat vague 
if resounding generalities. We had, however, mobilised our Fleet 
and were mobilising our Army, ‘“‘ but we have as yet taken no 
engagement ’’ and were grievously shocked by the position. Sir 
Edward Grey was not even absolutely clear at the time of speaking 
as to the facts concerning Belgium, though he had not long to 
await the evidence, as the German Minister was presenting an 
ultimatum in Brussels with a twelve hours time-limit demand 
that Belgium should become a military high road for the invasion 
of France, to which the Belgian Ministry drafted a reply which 
was discussed from one to four in the morning, at the end of 
which it was decided to reject the proposals. Mr. Bonar Law, 
who realised that the time for long-winded speeches was 
passed, observed, “The Government already know, but I 
give them now the assurance on behalf of the party of which I 
am leader in this House, that in whatever steps they think it 
necessary to take for the honour and security of this country 
they can rely upon the unhesitating support of the Opposition.” 
Then came a remarkable declaration from Mr. Redmond, who 
said that “to-day I honestly believe that the democracy of 
Ireland will turn with the utmost anxiety and sympathy to this 
country in every trial that may overtake it.” There were two 
large bodies of volunteers, one in the North and the other in 
the South of Ireland. “I say to the Government that they 
may to-morrow withdraw every one of their troops from Ireland. 
I say that the coasts of Ireland will be defended from foreign 
invasion by her armed sons, and for this purpose armed National- 
ists in the south will be only too glad to join arms with the 
armed Protestant Ulstermen in the north. Is it too much to 
hope that out of this situation there may spring a result which 
will be good not merely for the Empire, but good for the future 
welfare and integrity of the Irish nation?” It was the right 
word at the right moment—though it does not make us Home 
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Rulers, and we regret that it should be exploited by Home Rulers 
for purely partisan purposes and hailed by emotional Unionists ag 
the beginning of the Millennium—and it contrasted agreeably with 
the subsequent deplorable performance of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who subsequently had to retire from the leadership of the Labour 
Party. Over other speeches by other Radicals, it is only 
decent to draw a veil. Some are alleged to have since repented 
of their folly. At the evening session of the House of Commons 
Sir Edward Grey announced that he was now apprised of the 
German ultimatum to Belgium, to which she had replied “ that 
an attack on her neutrality would be a flagrant violation of the 
right of nations, that to accept the German proposals would be 
to sacrifice the honour of a nation conscious of its duty. Belgium 
is firmly resolved to repel aggression by all possible means.” 
Upon this Sir Edward Grey “can only say that his Majesty’s 
Government must take into grave consideration the information 
which they have received.” It is noteworthy that the an- 
nouncement of German aggression upon Belgium had no effect 
on the Radical cranks of the Morrell, Wedgwood, Harvey, Keir- 
Hardie, Ponsonby, Outhwaite, Byles, and Bryce type, on which 
Mr. Balfour rightly suggested that the curtain should be rung down 
on “the mere dregs and lees of the debate.”” Yet another Cabinet 
Council was necessary before Ministers could resolve on action. 


Aveust 4, 1914, will be a day for ever memorable in the annals 
of the British Empire and the German Empire. On that day 
Anan +, the British Government met Germany's ultimatum 
1914 to Brussels—demanding that Belgium should accede 

to the violation of her own neutrality by allowing 
the German army to utilise her territory in attacking France—by 
an ultimatum to Germany. Ina telegram to our Ambassador in 
Berlin “ His Majesty’s Government are bound to protest against 
this violation of a treaty to which Germany is a party in common 
with themselves and must request an assurance that the demand 
made upon Belgium will not be proceeded with and that her 
neutrality will be respected by Germany. We shall ask for an 
immediate reply.” In making this momentous announcement 
to the House of Commons on the afternoon of August 4, Mr. 
Asquith explained that the British Minister in Brussels telegraphed 
that morning that the German Minister had presented a Note 
stating that “‘as the Belgian Government have declined the well- 
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intentioned proposals submitted to them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment the latter will, deeply to their regret, be compelled to carry 
out, if necessary by force of arms, the measures considered 
indispensable in view of the French menace.” The delightful 
want of humour of the Germans gives occasion for laughter 
even at the gravest moments. Mr. Asquith added that imme- 
diately afterwards we had been informed by the Belgian Legation 
in London that Belgian Territory had been violated at Gemminich 
near Aix-la-Chapelle. We had likewise received from the German 
Ambassador in London a telegram sent to him by the German 
Foreign Secretary which is instructive if only because it gives us 
some measure of the contempt for the intelligence of British 
Cabinets which Haldaneism had inculcated into the powers that 
be in Germany. “Please dispel any mistrust that may subsist 
on the part of the British Government with regard to our intention 
by repeating most positively the formal assurance that, even in 
the case of armed conflict with Belgium, Germany will under no 
pretence whatever annex Belgian territory.” This aroused 
laughter” even in an assembly the majority of whose members 
had swallowed the entire Potsdam legend, while almost all of 
them regarded the German danger as a bad joke invented by 
‘“'Teutophobes.” In an inimitable passage the German Foreign 
Secretary informed our Haldanes: “‘the sincerity of this declaration 
is borne out by the fact that we have solemnly pledged our word 
to Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It is obvious 
that we could not profitably annex Belgian territory without 
making at the same time territorial acquisition at the expense 
of Holland.” Then follows a compliment to Sir Edward Grey’s 
heart at the cost of his head. ‘‘ Please impress upon Sir Edward 
Grey that the German army could not be exposed to French 
attack across Belgium, which was the plan according to an 
absolutely unimpeachable information. Germany had conse- 
quently to disregard Belgian neutrality, it being to her a question 
of life and death to prevent the French advance.” 


Tuat was the end of the German communication, upon which 

the Prime Minister observed: ‘‘ We cannot regard this as in any 

aie sense a satisfactory communication. We have, 
Initial : ; 

Sicoateen in reply to it, repeated the request we made last 

week to the German Government that they should 

give us the same assurance in regard to Belgian neutrality 
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as was given to us and to: Belgium by:France last week. And we 
have asked that the reply to the request and a satisfactory answer 
to the telegram of this morning which I have read to the House 
shall be given before midnight.” Needless to say this was not 
forthcoming, and the following statement was issued after mid- 
night by the Foreign Office: “ Owing to the summary rejection 
by the German Government of the request made by his Majesty’s 
Government for assurances that the neutrality of Belgium will 
be respected, his Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has received 
his passports, and his Majesty’s Government have declared to 
the German Government that a state of war exists between 
Great Britain and Germany as from 11 P.M. on August 4.” It 
is characteristic of German diplomacy that in his final interview 
with the British Ambassador in Berlin the German Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who has now come 
out in his true colours as the Apache of Europe, should have 
asked why we went to war with Germany about “‘a scrap of 
paper.’ Simultaneously with the declaration of war came the 
formal announcement that Admiral Sir John Jellicoe “has 
assumed supreme command of the Home Fleets.” It was also 
stated that the Government had taken over two battleships, 
one completed and one nearly completed, ordered in this country 
by the Turkish Government, and two “destroyer leaders” 
ordered by the Government of Chile—a timely addition to our 
Sea-Power. It was also announced that the Government had 
assumed the control of the railways of Great Britain, which had 
been vested in a Committee of General Managers. Then came 
the appointment of Sir John French—who it will be remem- 
bered retired in connection with the Curragh incident—as 
Inspector-General of the forces, and it was generally antici- 
pated that he would command the Expeditionary Force which 
would be ready to cross the Channel as soon as the magic 
words ‘‘ Mobilise and embark’’ were uttered; but unfortu- 
nately, as we all know, there was undue delay, the consequences 
of which would have been yet more serious than they were but 
for the pluck and success of Belgium in holding up the German 
advance for a fortnight. The Government adopted drastic measures 
for insuring against war risks, and for dealing with the financial 
crisis, and it was hoped that our politicians might temporarily 
become svatesinen aud our Statesmen patriots. ‘ihe attitude 
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of the Empire was everywhere most inspiring, and German 
political calculations seemed to be as flimsy as a house of cards. 


Wirt the British Empire embarked on one of the greatest enter- 
prises in our history, and with the general closing of the ranks 
everywhere—even the sufiragettes ceased from 
The Wrong : : : : : 
Man troubling—it might have been imagined that we 
should be exempt from those political intrigues 
which appear to be the life-blood of a certain type of public man. 
In several respects we seemed fortunate in the hour which the 
“Mailed Fist” had selected for the “frightful adventure.” Inter 
alia, by happy accident, Lord Kitchener was at home from 
Egypt on leave. It seemed incredible to an unsophisticated 


- public that any British Government should have no use for him 


at such a juncture. ‘The War Office was literally going a-begging. 
Since the Seely fiasco it had been nominally in the hands of 
Mr. Asquith, who did not pretend to take the faintest interest 
in the Army, nor at any stage of the crisis did he consult the 
Military Authorities or summon a Defence Committee. His 
energies were bent not on saving the country, but on saving the 
Cabinet, in which he was tolerably successful. In their jealousy 
of one of our few great men Ministers requested Lord Kitchener 
to curtail his leave and return instanter to Egypt, where it was 
pretended that his presence was urgently needed. It was every- 
thing to get him out of the way from the Ministerial point of view. 
The public were aghast. Then it was rumoured that he had 
been stopped at Dover. People breathed more freely. But 
this was only eye-wash. The Premier dare not flout the nation 
by migrating Lord Kitchener, but he was still more afraid of 
admitting him within the charmed circle of the Cabinet, which is 
exclusively reserved for parliamentary gas-bags. In the formula 
mumbled by Mandarins on both sides, “ Kitchener had no parlia- 
mentary experience ’’—one of his greatest recommendations 
in the eyes of common sense. Mr. Asquith, however, had so 
little sense of the fitness of things that he actually appointed 
the German Emperor’s friend, Lord Haldane, to take his place 
at the War Office. People simply refused to believe it when the 
rumour spread. But there he was in Whitehall as large as life, 
installed for the express purpose of obstructing the despatch of 
the Expeditionary Force, while Mr. Asquith told all his friends 
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that not a soldier would go abroad! Here was a pretty kettle of 
fish. Potsdam at the War Office during a war with Potsdam, 
What would be the moral effect in Europe, and if moral is to 
material as three to one how many Army Corps would it be worth 
to Germany ? 


THERE was a mighty explosion of indignation led by the Evening 
News, which brought the fatal fact before the public in most 
The Right dramatic fashion, and on the following day, after 
Man a tenure of some thirty-six hours, Viscount 

Haldane of, Cloanden was blown out of the War 
Office by a 6-in. gun fired from Printing House Square in the 
form of a leader entitled ‘ Lord Haldane or Lord Kitchener ? ” 
It must have helped the new War Minister, however pachyder- 
matous, to learn what his countrymen thought of him. He might 
have been dealt with with much more severity, for Lord Haldane 
has divided his talents between misleading Great Britain about 
German policy and preventing us from possessing the weapon 
we urgently need in defending ourselves and Europe against 
Pan-German aggression. Indeed, to many of us Lord Haldane’s 
continued presence in a Cabinet at war with his beloved German 
Bashi-Bazouks indicates a singular want of discretion and delicacy, 
but resignation is not among the Radical cardinal virtues. As 
the Times observed, “ The eve of battle is the time for plain words. 
We object to this selection of Lord Haldane for the War Office 
because in our belief, and in the belief of the enormous majority 
of his countrymen, he is not the best man available for the post. 
The best man is unquestionably Lord Kitchener, whose long and 
varied experience of the work of organising warfare is unequalled 
among British soldiers.” The Times added, what we can corro- 
borate of our own independent knowledge, that the appointment 
of Lord Haldane “ might be seriously misconceived by France.” 
He had warm predilections for Germany, where he was partially 
educated and spent his leisure. His mind was coloured “ by his 
unremitting study of German literature and philosophy, he 
cherishes many close German friendships.”” However natural and 
innocuous these tendencies there were other and more important 
factors rendering him ineligible. ‘‘He has been constantly 
strenuous in his efforts to promote Anglo-German friendship, 
and in pursuing this course he has unwittingly contributed to 
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cloud British perception of the arrogant dominating aims of 
German national ambition. He has repeatedly been on confi- 
dential missions to Berlin, and we now see how fruitless and 
illusory these missions were.” France ‘has watched his well- 
meant work with a keener understanding of German intentions. 
France takes a simpler and more elementary view of his activities. 
To France Lord Haldane has seemed the friend of Germany, 
and she would regard his appointment to the War Office 
with dismay.” She would, and her dismay was abundantly 
shared by every patriotic Englishman, who regarded it as an 
affront to a great Service engaged on a great enterprise to 
restore Lord Haldane to the office where he had done so much 
to weaken the military power of England. This feeling was 
accentuated by the information that despite the supposed selec- 
tion of Sir John French to command the Expeditionary Force, 
it would remain at home so long as Lord Haldane remained at 
the War Office. Happily his appointment had not been gazetted 
and was not irretrievable. He wisely bowed to the storm, and 
immense satisfaction was experienced by the welcome and 
popular announcement that despite his fatal lack of parliamentary 
experience, the right man would after all be found in the right 
place. Lord Kitchener’s appointment as War Minister was hailed 
everywhere as a signal that Great Britain meant business in “The 
Fight against Pan-Germanism.”’ Our readers will be interested— 
without being edified—to know that had the Haldane intrigue 
succeeded, an old friend, Sir Rufus Isaacs (now disguised as Lord 
Reading and Lord Chief Justice of England), would have become 
Lord Chancellor and Keeper of the King’s Conscience. Doubtless 
we should have been told that the financial crisis resulting in the 
closing of the Stock Exchange necessitated the strengthening of 
the Cabinet by an eminent expert on City matters. 


THE first shock to smug self-complacency, which has been rampant 
of late years, was the discovery that our Army was totally inade- 
600.000 quate for the task which at any moment Germany 

, might thrust upon us. It appeared that Lord 
Roberts was not the fool the professional politicians would have 
us believe—and not merely the professional politicians of one 


party—in demanding that we organise ourselves as a “ Nation 
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in arms.” The single difference between Lord Roberts and his 
opponents and traducers was that, whereas he would have created 
his Army before the beginning of the war, they were reduced to 
creating it afterwards. Orders had already been given for the 
embodiment of the Territorials when Mr. Asquith—who has been 
insolently contemptuous about Lord Roberts and his propaganda 
—found himself constrained, when announcing Lord Kitchener’s 
appointment in the House of Commons, to ask for power to 
increase the number of men of all ranks “in addition to the 
number already voted by no fewer than 500,000.” Three weeks 
later, on August 25, Lord Kitchener himself delivered a maiden 
speech in the House of Lords, emphasising our military necessities, 
By that time the first 100,000 recruits asked for had been “ prac- 
tically secured,” but we might find ourselves under the necessity 
during the next few months of maintaining a field army of no 
less than thirty divisions, 7.e. 600,000 men. Lord Kitchener 
frankly appeals to the country for a great Army for the purpose 
of fighting the most formidable foe we have ever encountered. 
He, at any rate, has no illusions as to what we are in for. Some 
excellent people imagine that they are rising to the crisis by 
providing three beds for every man on active service at sea 
or on land; others think they are doing a wonderful thing in 
shouting “ Business as usual’’; while Ministers, with a view 
to cultivating cheap popularity, advertise elaborate plans for 
capturing German trade. Professors write letters over their own 
names to the newspapers explaining that the whole duty of 
Englishmen is to love the Germans, while innominate ‘‘ Gunners ” 
(see letter in the Times, August 26) give certificates of character 
to the German Emperor asa blameless being! Meanwhile German 
spies abound. The obscure are to some extent hustled, but what 
of those in high places, e.g. the Privy Council? It may be magni- 
ficent, but itis not war. Our first, our second, our third, and our 
sole duty to-day is to take all requisite measures to defeat Pan- 
Germanism unless we wish to see our country treated like Belgium. 


British Sea-Power has already gained one of the most notable 
victories in history, and one that even the most sanguine among 
us could never have foreseen, by securing tem- 
porary command of the sea outside the Baltic 
practically from the opening of the war, thus enabling the Over- 


Sea-Power 
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sea trade of the British Empire and all its allies to be carried on 
with almost as little interruption as in times of peace. This has 
been achieved without fighting to speak of. The ‘‘ Admiral of 
the Atlantic,” to give the German Emperor one of his favourite 
names, has so far not dared to show his nose even in the North 
Sea; while the mighty Goeben—one of the prides and glories of 
the German fleet—after scuttling from smaller craft who chivvied 
her about the Mediterranean, ended an inglorious career by 
selling herself and her consort, the Breslau, to the Turks. Our 
Navy has enabled us to send abroad a considerable Expeditionary 
Force, the preparation, equipment, and despatch of which reflect 
the utmost credit on the War Office, the Admiralty, the railways, 
and the shipping companies. It was an extraordinarily efficient 
performance effected without a single casualty. Its delay in 
starting was neither the fault of the soldiers who had organised it, 
the railway and shipping companies who carried it, nor the 
sailors who watched over it. Nor are they responsible for its 
size. With three times that force in the field we should by now 
have turned the tide of war—if we had not prevented war—and 
have been in a position to fulfil obligations to Belgium which are 
to-day acknowledged even by Pacifist statesmen to be dictated 
alike by honour and self-interest. Splendid and impressive as 
is the present manifestation of British Sea-Power, which is 
inflicting and will inflict incalculable material loss on the enemy— 
whose flag has disappeared from the seas and whose shipping 
lies derelict—in conjunction with the military pressure of our 
mighty Russian ally—with whom we are as proud to be ranged 
in line of battle as with our brilliant and dashing French friends— 
this war will not be won on sea any more than the similar struggle 
against Napoleon, but on land. Lord Kitchener evidently 
realises this and tells us so by his actions. He demands raw 
material on a large scale in the shape of the immediate enlistment 
of 500,000 able-bodied men between the ages of 19 and 30 for 
service during the war. Every other effort—social, philanthropic, 
industrial, commercial, and financial—should be subordinated to 
meeting this call. Those who prate about unemployment must 
remember that the Army is prepared to find employment for 
the entire youth of the country that is physically fit. The 
immediate need is a great campaign of education to teach the 
nation the origin, objects, and scope of the war, which would 
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incidentally involve the destruction of many cherished illusions. 
But considerations of political amour propre cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of our turning ourselves into a Nation in arms. 


Ir is to be hoped that having gone so far as to ask for thirty 
Divisions as a commencement, the Government will take all 
s necessary steps to get them—and the rest. We 
Everything ; 
at Stake must not blame the people who, having been 
told for many years by practically all our politicians 
that Great Britain would under no circumstances require a great 
Army, are somewhat bewildered by the transformation. Some 
of them still imagine that the gods almost all have worshipped, 
such as golf and spectacular cricket, retain their divinity. 
Their reluctance will be removed when they understand the 
necessity, but the facts must be clearly explained to them 
as has not yet been done, and some of our Ministers who shine 
more on the platform than in the office would be best employed 
in carrying the new gospel to the people. The existence of 
England, of Ireland, of Scotland, and of Wales is equally at 
stake, so instead of babbling about Germanic culture, of which 
Belgium is having a foretaste, and gushing about the Kaiser, 
our Professors and ‘“‘ Gunners” would be better employed as 
recruiting sergeants. To those who talk of conducting “ business 
as usual ” we would say that though that seductive phrase may 
be momentarily attractive to thoughtless persons, British business 
will not long continue ‘‘ as usual” if we have the Pan-Germans 
squatting in Holland, Belgium, and Northern France. Indeed 
the intimation to the world that while the manhood of our allies 
is at death grips with the common foe in the common cause, “the .. 
nation of shopkeepers,’ which is as vitally interested as any of them 
in victory, are to devote themselves primarily to making money, 
is scarcely calculated to increase our influence in the Councils of 
the Triple Entente or our prestige in the world at large. 


DIRECTLY war began we prepared with such philosophy as we 
could command to await the sledge-hammer blows of the ‘‘ Mailed 
Mailed Fist Fist,’ for which sensational writers had prepared 
Miscalcula- US: It was evident that there had been grievous 
tions political miscalculations. By transferring the casus 

belli from Morocco to Servia British neutrality had 
ex hypothesi been secured. As the Triple Entente was only a 
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“diplomatic group,” while the Triple Alhance was a fighting 
combination, ex hypothesi the former would crumble away at 
the first trial, while the latter would march shoulder to shoulder. 
As a matter of fact the Triple Entente—after British hesitations 
had been overcome—went like clockwork, and all the resources 
of its members are in most cordial and effective co-operation. 
Italy, on the other hand, who had never even been consulted about 
the Pan-Germanic aggression upon Servia, but had merely been 
ordered to follow the plotters, point blank refused the invitation 
as her treaty obligations were defensive and not aggressive. 
The Belgians, again, would either acquiesce in a German violation 
of their own neutrality or be brushed aside like flies. Austria- 
Hungary’s “ punitive expedition ” against Servia would attain 
triumphant results in a few weeks, assisted as it would be by 
a Bulgarian attack on her former ally. Russia would be paralysed 
by strikes engineered by Germany, Great Britain by a civil war 
in Ireland, which would divide her Army and Navy from top 
to bottom. India would be in flames. In the improbable event 
of the Pacifists being unable to control British policy they would 
anyhow control the war to the enormous advantage of the enemy. 
The United States, under the pressure of the German-American 
vote, would declare in favour of the Fatherland. Turkey would 
invade Egypt. There was in fact no end to the cunning calcula- 
tions of Germany, none of which so far have materialised, while 
there have been some developments for which she hardly bar- 
gained, as, for instance, Japan’s summons to clear out of 
Kiao-chau, which will be restored to China by our allies in the 
Far East. So far from Bulgaria attacking Servia, Montenegro has 
attacked Austria and sent the German Ambassador at Cettinje 
his passports. Turkey is quiescent for the present. Political con- 
ditions may not remain so favourable for us as they are, and we 
must be prepared for the buffets of fortune as well as her smiles. 


Ir Wilhelm II was too clever by half in diplomacy and politics, 
everything, it was argued, would be set right by the Great General 
Staff of Berlin and the Admiral Staff as soon 
as they obtained control of German destinies. 
We almost expected initial disasters. The German 
Navy, which is understood to have been drinking “am tag” 
for many years, would follow up a crafty submarine attack fatal 
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to several British Dreadnoughts by a tremendous assault, in which 
a young and ardent Service would give its Senior as good as it 
got. A grandmother would be taught new ways of sucking 
eggs, and if Neptune’s Trident was not actually transferred to 
the Mailed Fist, there would be a stop-the-war panic in these 
islands heightened by the threat of invasion, the enormous losses 
in our mercantile marine, the interruption of our food-supply, 
the terrifying operations of Zeppelin airships, etc. Simultane- 
ously the German Army would embark on its picnic to Paris, 
which was calculated to take about three weeks at the outside, 
and would form an attractive preliminary to the subsequent 
promenade to St. Petersburg. Germany is known to have set 
out on her gigantic enterprise very much in the same spirit in 
which Great Britain embarked on the Boer war. Her arro- 
gance and supreme contempt for the enemy were among the 
greatest military assets of the allies. We are among the last to 
holloa before we are out of the wood, and at present we have 
scarcely got into the wood as serious military operations are only 
beginning. Germany should, however, by this time have already 
learnt, as we speedily learnt in South Africa, the danger of under- 
rating the enemy. Let us avoid that capital blunder, though 


we are entitled to recall with satisfaction the favourable opening 
of the war. 


THE fog of war lies heavy over all operations at sea and on land, 
lifting occasionally to give us glimpses of the titanic struggle 
The Fog of in which literally millions of armed men are 
War locked. Up to the time of going to press, nothing 

decisive has happened anywhere, though ad- 
mittedly if the allies succeed in maintaining their present 
effective command of the sea that is a favourable factor of 
much significance. France appears to have bottled up the 
Austro-Hungarian Navy as we have bottled up the Germans— 
without bringing them to action. The doctrine of “ Fleets in 
being” may receive a new interpretation. As we make no pre- 


tensions to set up as military experts, and as the military opera- 
tions in these great theatres of war are so complicated as to 
baffle many highly intelligent experts, daily instructing the 
public through the press who have frequently to revise and 
recast their appreciations and anticipations—we do not propose 
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at this stage to weary the reader with any estimate or forecast 
which might be completely falsified at any moment. Some 
things are plain. Whether Germany was working on an actual 
“time table” as is confidently asserted we do not know. She is 
sufficiently arrogant for anything. If so her plans have 
momentarily miscarried. She certainly counted on a rapid 
march to Paris, in which she has been disappointed by 
Belgium, who not only interposed an invaluable delay of about 
a fortnight, but in the early fighting round Liege the Belgian Army 
had the satisfaction of inflicting the first check sustained by 
Prussian arms within the memory of man. Instead of spending 
the month of August in France, Germany has been compelled to 
stay in Belgium, and so far as we know by August 26 she had 
effected no serious lodgment on French soil, a date when she 
is alleged to have expected to be outside Paris. This is very 
different to 1870, fought at the same time of year as the present 
war. Thanks to Belgian valour—for which be it remembered 
Belgium has paid very dearly at the hands of the Prussian Bashi- 
Bazouks, who outrage every law of war to say nothing of every 
dictate of humanity and even decency—the British Expeditionary 
Force arrived in time to take part in the first considerable com- 
bined action in Belgium near Mons. After giving a good account 
of the enemy our troops were compelled to participate in a general 
withdrawal to originally selected positions on the French frontier, a 
movement executed with considerable skill though necessarily 
with substantial losses. 


As indicating the difficulty of knowing what is actually happening, 
the case of Namur may be cited. It is stated on official authority 
that Namur the impregnable has been captured 
by the Germans—a fact which is denied on equally 
good authority. The Germans appear to be in great force at 
every point which has yet been tested of a gigantic line of opera- 
tions extending from 150 to 200 miles, and scouting by aero- 
plane for some reason or another would not appear to have pro- 
duced the anticipated results. The moral of the French army 
is evidently excellent, and the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Jofire, inspires unlimited confidence. Tentative operations, not 
improbably inspired by political considerations, have been 
attempted in Lorraine and Alsace, but so far as we can inter- 
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pret a somewhat confusing situation, the armies of France are 
now concentrated for the defence of French soil and Germany 
is at the outset of the colossal task she has undertaken. Her 
Austrian allies have acted up to their reputation by doing badly 
everywhere. They seem to have made no show against the 
Russians on any single occasion, and the Russian offensive against 
Austria is alleged to be on the eve of development. The “ puni- 
tive expedition ” against Servia has been a ghastly fiasco, as the 
Austrians have effected nothing beyond the bombardment of 
Belgrade and have sustained heavy defeats. Indeed Servia 
claims that her soil is now rid of Austrians and that she is opera- 
ting in Bosnia. Other Balkan States have so far remained quiet. 
What has been termed the “ Russian avalanche ” would appear 
to be fairly in motion. Its progress, if slow, is sure, and 
it seems to have routed whatever Army Corps Germany has 
been able to detach to her Eastern frontier while she concen- 
trates her main strength in the West. According to all 
accounts the war has had an electrical effect in unifying Russia, 
and optimists anticipate that she will astonish the world. We 
devoutly hope so. The readers of this Review have a special 
feeling about Russia. Year in year out they have steadily resisted 
the odious campaign of calumny of which she has been the ob- 
jective in our Russophobe Press, and they derive peculiar satis- 
faction from the resistless advance of her gallant armies under 
capable commanders. They admire the splendid stroke of 
statesmanship by which the Tsar has appealed to the loyalty 
and love of all Poles by announcing the reconstitution of Poland. 
The Russians are as good friends as they are dangerous enemies ; 
and throughout the King’s Dominions—and nowhere we may 
feel sure is the sentiment warmer than in Buckingham Palace— 
there is a universal feeling of satisfaction and thankfulness that the 
British Empire is co-operating with the mighty Russian Empire 
in emancipating Europe from the Potsdam Napoleon. 


THE following concise Table borrowed from the Pall Mall 
Who's at Gazette contains the list of belligerents up to date 
War (August 25): 


Great Britain at war with Germany, Austria 


Russia at war with Germany, Austria 
Germany at war with Great Britain, France, 


Belgium at war with Germany 
Russia, Japan, Belgium, Servia, Montenegro Japan at war with Germany 
Austria at war with Great Britain, Russia, Servia at war with Austria, Germany 
France, Servia, Montenegro 


Montenegro at war with Austria, Germany 


France at war with Germany, Austria 


THE FIGHT AGAINST PAN- 
GERMANISM 


I. IS THE POTSDAM PARTY KILLED OR 
SCOTCHED? 


Now that the devouring ambition of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs has plunged Europe into the long-awaited and much 
postponed Armageddon, and the “ Potsdam Peril” has become 
a familiar headline in quondam Potsdam newspapers, one’s 
natural inclination would have been to give the whole subject a 
rest, leaving events to take their course, possibly to close down 
the National Review and devote one’s energies exclusively to one 
or other form of activity to which the appalling adventure of 
Berlin and Vienna is forcing an ever-increasing proportion of the 
people of the civilised world. There are, however, some sufficient 
reasons, political reasons, apart from business or personal reasons, 
for continuing the work upon which this periodical has con- 
centrated for approximately fifteen years. Our Potsdam Party 
embracing all those who from one motive or another, financial, 
racial, anti-patriotism, pure cussedness, pure cowardice, or pure 
snobbishness, deemed that the whole duty of the British Foreign 
Office consisted in saying ditto to the Wilhelmstrasse, that the 
test of British foreign policy was its popularity in Berlin, and 
that so long as British Ministers found favour in the eyes of our 
adoring friend Wilhelm II—all would be well—this party has 
been so formidable at Westminster, in Fleet Street, in the Cabinet, 
in London Society which is becoming more alien year by year, 
and in the City where business has fallen largely into the hands 
of cosmopolitan financiers and their jackals—that one is con- 
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strained to ask oneself whether even now it is finally killed or 
merely scotched ? 

Will the Potsdam Party rear its ugly head again at the least 
opportune moment? For the time being it is common ground 
throughout the British Dominions and even among German allies 
like Italy, and German friends like the United States, that the 
present war was wantonly provoked by pan-German aggressive- 
ness, of which, as always anticipated by serious students of 
Prussian policy, the German Government, despite the pacific 
professions of the Emperor, would be found to be the docile 
instrument whenever in the opinion of the Great General Staff 
the Fatherland’s hour had sounded. An incidental if somewhat 
irritating controversy finally goes by the board, together with 
many amiable legends by which guileless [Englishmen have 
been bemused, namely as to whether Great Britain had to deal 
with the Germany that is expounded in the works of General von 
Bernhardi setting forth in all its naked simplicity the gospel of 
real politik, 2.e. that might is right, and that it is a sacred obliga- 
tion upon every stronger Power—when that Power happens to be 
Germany—to pounce upon its weaker neighbours, and that the 
end justifies the means in international dealings—or whether on 
the other hand the real Germany found expression in the smooth 
and seductive speeches of a Biilow or a Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
at need gave credulous Englishmen the agreeable impression that 
Germany, like England, was a peace at any price community 
inspired by similar ideals and aspirations as ourselves who only 
asked to “‘ Live and let live.” 

Any of us who insisted on the importance and significance of 
Bernhardi-ism, which not only enjoyed exalted patronage but 
accorded in every particular with the precepts and the practice 
of Prussian policy since the days of Frederick the Great, were 
furiously denounced by the Potsdam press and metaphorically 
consigned to Colney Hatch. We were raving Teutophobes bent 
on the infamous task of sowing ill-will between two great Christian 
and kindred communities by holding up as “ Germany ” what all 
good Germans indignantly reprobated as a grotesque caricature of 
their country. Bernhardi, we were told by our Potsdam pundits, 
of whom the chief still occupies the Woolsack, after a brief and 
inglorious raid on the War Office, had no more influence on 
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German policy than the National Review had on British policy. 
It was to the effusive goodwill, ostentatious love of peace and 
scrupulous regard for the rights of others so warmly cherished by 
the German Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor that we should 
look if we would appreciate the true inwardness of German policy 
rather than to the hallucinations of a military monomaniac. 
When we asked for some solid guarantee of the good faith of the 
German Government and of its ability at a crisis to hold its own 
against the War Party of which the Crown Prince was the 
vociferous leader as General von Bernhardi was the prophet, we 
were reminded of the three million German Socialists who would 
never allow their country to be dragged into an aggressive war 
and who by their numbers and organisation would be able to 
prevent any war. 

On the eve of war Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg disclosed the Real 
Germany in as remarkable an utterance as ever fell from the lips 
of a responsible statesman. We owe its preservation to the 
enterprise of the TZ'mes correspondent lately in Berlin. It is 
pure and unadulterated Bismarckianism or Bernhardi-ism, and 
as such is worthy of note by the innumerable simpletons whose 
legs had been pulled by the Biilows and Bethmann-Hollwegs. 
Speaking in the Reichstag on August 4, the Imperial Chancellor 
declared : 


Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no law! Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps [as a matter of fact the speaker knew 
that Belgium had been invaded that morning] are already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, 
that is contrary to the dictates of International Law. It is true that the French Govern- 
ment has declared at Brussels that France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium 
as long as her opponent respects it. We, knew, however, that France stood ready for 
the invasion. France could wait, but we could not wait. A French movement upon 
our flank upon the Lower Rhine might have been disastrous. So we were compelled 
to override the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. The wrong— 
I speak openly—that we are committing we will endeavour to make good as soon as 
our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, 
and is fighting for his highest possessions can have only one thought—how he is to 
hack his way through (wie er sich durchhaut) ? 


Such episodes are so trivial compared with the stupendous 
events amid which we live that they would be hardly worth 
noting except for the possibility already suggested, namely, that 
our Potsdam Party, strongly entrenched as it is in the Asquith 
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German policy than the National Review had on British policy. 
It was to the effusive goodwill, ostentatious love of peace and 
scrupulous regard for the rights of others so warmly cherished by 
the German Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor that we should 
look if we would appreciate the true inwardness of German policy 
rather than to the hallucinations of a military monomaniac. 
When we asked for some solid guarantee of the good faith of the 
German Government and of its ability at a crisis to hold its own 
against the War Party of which the Crown Prince was the 
vociferous leader as General von Bernhardi was the prophet, we 
were reminded of the three million German Socialists who would 
never allow their country to be dragged into an aggressive war 
and who by their numbers and organisation would be able to 
prevent any war. 

On the eve of war Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg disclosed the Real 
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of a responsible statesman. We owe its preservation to the 
enterprise of the Zimes correspondent lately in Berlin. It is 
pure and unadulterated Bismarckianism or Bernhardi-ism, and 
as such is worthy of note by the innumerable simpletons whose 
legs had been pulled by the Biilows and Bethmann-Hollwegs. 
Speaking in the Reichstag on August 4, the Imperial Chancellor 
declared : 


Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no law! Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps [as a matter of fact the speaker knew 
that Belgium had been invaded that morning] are already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, 
that is contrary to the dictates of International Law. It is true that the French Govern- 
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I speak openly—that we are committing we will endeavour to make good as soon as 
our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, 
and is fighting for his highest possessions can have only one thought—how he is to 
hack his way through (wie er sich durchhaut) ? 


Such episodes are so trivial compared with the stupendous 
events amid which we live that they would be hardly worth 
noting except for the possibility already suggested, namely, that 
our Potsdam Party, strongly entrenched as it is in the Asquith 
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Cabinet under the auspices of Schopenhauer, in Parliament where 
the friends of our enemies have at every crisis demonstrated 
their power, in German Jewish newsagencies, German Jewish 
journals, German Jewish financial houses and a hundred other 
places, is only temporarily hors de combat and not permanently 
disabled. At the first ghost of an opportunity these intriguers 
will be heard from, whether Germany fails or succeeds in her 
appeal to the God of Battles. In the event of her achievements 
ashore and afloat being on a par with her political and diplomatic 
miscalculations, every conscript in the noble army of Potsdam 
within our over-hospitable shores would be mobilised in a great 
concerted effort to save “poor dear Germany ” from the con- 
sequences of her brutal and unprovoked onslaught on her neigh. 
bours. The air would be darkened by legends and lies as to the 
origin and objects of the war. The British public and the 
patriotic Press which has all its work cut out in competing against 
its cosmopolitan confréres must remain toujours en vedette as 
regards the manceuvres of open friends and secret sympathisers 
with the enemy. I have no ambition to set up as a prophet or 
to indulge in the somewhat premature occupation of dividing the 
bear’s skin before the bear is slain. Those who have been most 
alive as to the true character of Prussian policy have never under- 
rated the strength of the great Empire welded together by 
Bismarck on a basis of blood and iron. 

For half a century Europe has groaned under the German 
harrow. The present Coalition of Allies is the first serious and 
intelligent effort at European emancipation from the hideous 
tyranny which has victimised, threatened, and humiliated or 
fawned upon every country in turn—according as they were weak 
or strong. The mighty semicircle spreading from St. Petersburg 
to London, embracing Russia, Servia, Montenegro, France, 
Belgium and the entire Britistf Empire, are fighting for one single 
object, namely national security—the right to peaceful develop- 
ment on their own lines—and they cannot lay down their arms 
until they have got it. “Never again” must the Prussian 
volcano be allowed to endanger modern civilisation. Each of the 
allies must be allowed to decide upon the irreducible minimum of 
its own claims without let or hindrance from its comrades in 
arms in the happy event of ultimate victory. Schopenhauer can 
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no more dictate to Russia, France, Servia, Montenegro or Belgium 
the terms of a peace acceptable to communities who are paying 
infinitely more in person and in purse than we are, than he could 
prevent us from making their cause our cause. 

Though at one painful moment our Potsdam Party appeared 
on the verge of temporary triumph—it could not have lasted long 
as the guns of the British Navy would have gone off of themselves 
had the British Government elected to stand aside and allow 
the German Dreadnoughts to sail down the Channel for the 
purpose of crushing France—as we shall gather from the instruc- 
tive pages of the White Paper in which our Foreign Office has 
given to the world the unimpeachable record of French and 
Russian diplomacy. All is grist that comes to the Potsdam mill. 
Directly Germany were thought to be in danger of defeat our 
Potsdammerung would raise a violent hue and cry, and judging 
by the past the hue and cry might be taken up by nincompoops, 
that the real German danger lies in the downfall of a “ kindred 
Teutonic Power” and the victory of Latins and Slavs who 
would ex hypothesi have Europe at their mercy. We should be 
told by our professional false prophets, whose prognostications 
have so far been stultified by every single event, and who 
exhausted themselves in endeavouring to persuade us to shirk a 
plain duty even when Belgium was threatened with destruction, 
that “after peace the maintenance of the German Empire is the 
greatest of British interests.” Forewarned is forearmed. We get 
an impartial view of the situation from a leading American 
journal, the Outlook of New York, which gives this admirable 
apergu of the situation, equally useful on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


History will hold the German Emperor responsible for the war in Europe. Austria 
would never have made her indefensible attack on Servia if she had not been assured 
beforehand of the support of Germany. The German Emperor’s consent to co-operate 
with England in mediation would have put a stop to Austria’s advance. To doubt 
that Germany and Austria have been in practical alliance in this act of brigandage— 
for it deserves no other name—is to shut one’s eyes to all the signs. The inevitable 
consequences of the Austro-German alliance, if it is successful, it requires no prophet 
to see. It would reduce the Balkan States to the state of provinces of Germany and 
Austria. It would make Belgium and Holland Germanic provinces. It would create 
a Germanic Empire which would extend from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. It 
would bring all Europe under the domination of this Germanic Empire, and would 
reduce Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and England to subordinate positions, if it 
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did not make them dependencies. It would banish from Western Europe the demo. 


cratic movement in which France and England are the leaders, It would discourage 
the hopes of the democracy in Spain, Italy, and Russia, and would enthrone autocracy 
from the Atlantic coast to Siberia, from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. 


Because the German Emperor combines with remarkable ability for organisation 
this medieval ambition to dominate all Europe, he is the greatest personal peril of the 
century to popular liberty and human development. On the other hand, if the Ger. 
manic scheme be defeated, no such control over Europe would be possible to the Allied 
Powers, no such control would be desired by them. England, France, and Russia 
could never unite to exercise the mastery over Europe. The supremacy of the people 
would receive a new impulse not only in the victorious but in the defeated countries, 


The downfall of the British Empire was as clearly the objective 
of Wilhelm II as it was of Napoleon I, and but for a marvellous 
run of luck encouraging Englishmen to believe that their country, 
in spite of all its failings,is not yet inscribed in the black books of 
Providence, he must inevitably have succeeded. Indeed, had his 
friends and dupes here, in the Government, on the Press, in 
Parliament, in the City, managed during that fateful week-end 
(August 1 to August 3) to disestablish Great Britain as a Euro- 
pean Power, this generation would have witnessed the organisation 
of an exasperated Europe under the hegemony of Germany for the 
express purpose of putting a term to the sinister activities of 
Perfidious Albion, whose military weakness decadent peace- 
mongering and vacillating diplomacy had precipitated the Conti- 
nent into Armageddon. 

Prophecy is at a discount, but we cannot conceive the sub- 
jugation of Europe by Germany who was foiled more by good luck 
than good management in her determined effort to isolate her 
victims and to deal with them separately as she dealt with Austria 
in 1866 and France in 1870. When the pan-German crusade has 
spent itself the crusaders must pay full compensation to the various 
communities whom the two Kaisers have compelled to make such 
heroic efforts and sublime sacrifices, and upon whom in any case 
they must inflict untold woe. In the interests of humanity— 
which according to an accumulation of testimony difficult 
to reject is outraged in many places occupied by German 
troops—it might be as well for the Allies to intimate forthwith 
that every German atrocity will be taken into account when the 
bill of indemnity is drawn up. German Jews here and German 
Jews elsewhere will be well advised in their own interests to avoid 
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interfering with the arm of justice at the final liquidation. Even 
good-natured easygoing Englishmen immemorially accustomed to 
be trampled on by the least desirable aliens, are growing restive 
under the odious Hebrew domination which has operated exclu- 
sively in the interests of Germany and to the detriment of Great 
Britain. The Zionist movement which has hung fire of late years 
might develop on fresh lines owing to an irresistible demand for 
some form of compulsory emigration to Palestine. For the 
moment Russophobia is in abeyance. It could scarcely be other- 
wise considering the extent to which the safety of Western civilisa- 
tion is acknowledged to depend on good news from the East. 
It has likewise received a knock-down blow from the sagacious Pro- 
clamation of the Tsar reconstituting Poland, but German Jews gene- 
rally are too rabid against Russia for such a happy state of things to 
endure, and in the coming months it may be that once more the 
Russian bogey will be trotted out by those whose hatred of Russia 
is not due to any anxiety as to the future of India, but because 
she refuses, like ‘‘more civilised communities,” to be ridden 
rough-shod by the Chosen People. The victory of Germany 
is for some mysterious reason a desideratum of almost the 
entire Jewish race. Any disaster to Russia would be 
correspondingly popular in the Synagogues, and it must be 
acknowledged that to some extent the wells of public opinion 
throughout the civilised world have been poisoned against 
Russia by her ubiquitous foe. Happily in this country there 
are many loyal Jews, of whom a conspicuous example is Lord 
Rothschild, whose heart has been in the right place on the German 
question for many years, though there are others of his name who 
are less trustworthy. Some of our Jews have doubtless supported 
and worked for Germany in their anxiety to back a winner. Should 
she lose they will remain all right and will have the good sense to 
avoid any short-sighted revival of Russophobia, but that Russo- 
phobia will be revived on the least provocation is as certain as the 
ultimate success of the Allies. 

Alternatively we have to face the contingency of disagreeable 
reverses ashore and afloat in the course of what is likely to be, 
in the opinion of many competent experts, including Lord 
Kitchener, a prolonged and bloody war involving a heavy toll of, 
precious lives. One cannot conceive the victory of the Kaisers 
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as being within the bounds of possibility, but two great Nations 
in Arms will sell themselves dearly. Let us have no illusions on 
this score. There may be misfortunes; there must be much 
misery and consequent opportunities for intrigue by the Potsdam 
Party, some of whom are for the moment taking exercise by 
waving flags. Rumours of concealed reverses are mysteriously 
propagated—circumstantial details being given, including the 
number and names of the British ships and British Admirals we 
have lost. Thus do our German guests repay our hospitality 
when they are not actually organising outrages. Any set-back 
would be grossly exaggerated by the promoters of panic who would 
join forces with professional Pacifists in an impudent effort to 
stampede the nation into a stop-the-war movement. It is 
believed in well-informed circles that Anglo-German finance was 
conspicuous in the recent attempt to ruin the City of London and 
in coercing the Government to hoist the White Flag of Neutrality, 
We might have the “ Anglo-German Conciliation Committee ” on 
the warpath, and touching stories would be circulated on the 
authority of disgruntled diplomatists en disponibilité of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s unswerving attachment to this country, greater now 
than ever before, as he realised how grievously he had been misled 
on matters of fact. Herr Ballin, the shipping magnate of Germany, 
Herr Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, the egregious Kuhlman— 
the over-astute wire-puller of innumerable British journals for 
several years—may be putting their heads together as “ friends 
of England” in conjunction with such influential “friends of 
Germany ” on this side as Sir Edgar ——, Sir Ernest ——, Sir 
Alfred ——, and Mr. Alfred , with a view to closing a deplor- 
able conflict—in the interests of the Fatherland. 

Happily we are not fighting our enemies single-handed or there 
might be a serious risk of such insidious influences once again 
practising on a credulous community. Russia and France, to say 
nothing of Belgium, Servia and Montenegro, are fighting for their 
lives unhampered by Anglo-German Conciliation Committees, by 
Neutrality Leagues, professional Pacifists, or German Jews. 
They may be relied upon to look to it that the legitimate spoils are 
secured by the victors and that Prussian Junkerdom is crippled 
to the point of ceasing to be a perpetual menace to its neighbours, 
to whom national life has long been deprived of sweetness by the 
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haunting presence of the sword of Damocles. While not for a 
moment underrating the priceless service of the British Navy 
—whose prompt mobilisation, while his colleagues were ‘“ waiting 
to see-saw,” is greatly to the credit of Mr. Churchill and is a hand- 
some atonement for less creditable episodes in which he has figured, 
as for example his former crusade against the Naval Estimates 
and his contemplated Pogrom against Ulster—in securing the seas 
and locking up the second navy in the world during the critical 
opening stages of the campaign, we must in justice remember and 
keep in mind until the end of the chapter that the brunt of the 
Armageddon is necessarily borne by “nationsinarms.” The entire 
manhood of France, 7.e. every one between the ages of 20 and 48, 
is either fighting or ready to fight against the aggressor. Of the 
decisive and bloody campaign on land on which the fate of Europe 
depends we are little more than spectators, and if our Government 
had had its way we should have been simply spectators. 

Our share of the real horrors of war, such for example as are 
being suffered by the population of Belgium, and may be suffered 
by France, is likely to be comparatively small, thanks to the failure 
of the Neutrality-mongers inside and outside the Cabinet, who 
would have had us repeat the fatal blunder made by France in 
looking on in 1866 while Prussia smashed Austria as a 
preliminary to the annihilation of France in 1870. We escaped 
this tragedy by the skin of our teeth, and if we are secure against 
invasion it is due to the protection of the British Navy which 
“scaremongers”” have managed in the teeth of immense oppo- 
sition to maintain at a level which should enable it to cope with 
German sea power, to the concentration of French naval strength 
in the Mediterranean, thanks to the despised Entente which we 
were told involved no corresponding obligation to France, and last 
but not least to the fact that our military Allies by placing their 
manhood in the field are giving the German General Staff many 
other things besides the invasion of England to think about 
including the future of Berlin. Our enemies are consequently 
hampered in striking that “blow at the heart” of the British 
Empire, of which all Napoleons, genuine and spurious, have at 
different times dreamed. Let us go down on our knees and 
reverently return thanks for undeserved good fortune. Let us 
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unmilitary nation, under no circumstances we give way to panic 
or credit rumours invented by the enemy to embarrass the Allies, 
Let us hasten to provide Lord Kitchener with the Army he asks 
for. Let us stand steadfastly by our comrades in arms in 
waging war and in making peace, realising that however urgent 
may be our need of emancipation from the perils of pan-Germanism 
from which after all we are sundered by the sea, the need of 
Continental nations is ten times greater. Of the precautions to be 
taken against subsequent Armageddons events have proved that 
our Allies are the best judges. British responsibility for this con- 
flict is appalling to contemplate. All the evidence indicates that 
it was an idée five in Berlin that under no circumstances whatsoever 
short of an actual attack on British shores would the United 
Kingdom participate in a European war. From the outset of the 
crisis we discarded sagacious advisers in Paris and St. Petersburg 
who insisted that the single chance of restraining Germany was 
for Great Britain to declare herself ab initio an effective and active 
member of the Triple Entente. As the reader will see, the story is 
set forth with surprising frankness in a document primarily in- 
tended for domestic consumption and for the reassurance of our 
Pacifist Parliament, but it is read and known abroad and will 
be among the most important raw materials of historians who 
generations hence will be scrutinising the action of every States- 
man, of every Ambassador, and of every Sovereign involved, at 
every hour of every day from the opening of the diplomatic 
controversy to the firing of the first gun. The White Paper has 
hitherto attracted little attention here as it appeared after the 
debacle of diplomacy, when the public mind was riveted on the 
heroism of Belgium. 
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Il. GERMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


ONE cannot dogmatise without all the facts. War this autumn 
may have been resolved upon between the General Staffs of Berlin 
and Vienna mainly on strategic grounds, and the powers that be 
in Berlin and Vienna may have simply acquiesced in a pre- 
determined military project, owing to certain political considera- 
tions which were very carefully weighed in the Wilhelmstrasse 
and Potsdam, inter alia the impending civil war in Ireland in 
which Germany took the keenest and closest interest. Like many 
Englishmen she regarded as unavoidable a catastrophe which was 
as welcome to her as it was frightful to us. It had been openly 
proclaimed by authoritative German writers that England’s 
danger was Germany’s opportunity and the military advantages 
of a disturbed Ireland had been artlessly expounded by military 
quidnuncs. Moreover, Germany had been at pains to contribute 
her mite to the maelstrom in the shape of large consignments of 
arms to both parties. She rejoiced no less than we did, though 
for different reasons, at the extraordinary efficiency displayed by 
the Ulstermen that fateful night in June when the great gun- 
running coup was effected. She was no less zealous in arming 
the Nationalist volunteers. It would be interesting to ascertain 
the precise role of official Germany in these episodes—unbe- 
known, of course, to the Ulstermen and the Nationalists. Our 
friends in Belfast might be able to throw some light on a busi- 
ness in which Germany took a sinister interest. Moreover, as the 
agent provocateur is devilish slim, it might be worth the while 
of Nationalists to investigate the possibility of German agents 
having had a hand in the deplorable affair which resulted in blood- 
shed in Dublin that might easily have plunged Ireland into civil 
war. 

The coincidence between the dates of the Dublin calamity 
and Germany’s menacing attitude to her neighbours is curious. 
Had the plot succeeded it would have been a true Bismarckian 
stroke. That prominent Germans were “nosing around” the 
Ulster movement is certain, and the mysterious visit of Prince 
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Henry of Prussia to London in the nick of the crisis is believed 
to have been not wholly unconnected with Irish developments, 
Mr. John Redmond should be able to tell us if he was ever ap- 
proached by German agents or friends of Germany. One could 
not have asked the question a month ago but since his speech 
in the House of Commons which at any rate put to shame the 
anti-English Englishman, it is permissible to enquire whether 
his suspicions were at any time aroused by enquiries directly or 
indirectly addressed to him by the enemies of this country. 
The Dublin riot occurred at the very second that best suited 
German interests as it envenomed an alarming situation when it 
was most desirable to divide the British and divert attention 
from the determined and deliberate challenge of the Hapsburg- 
cum-Hohenzollern Camerilla to the peace of Europe. 

The birds of the air whisper that German diplomatists and 
German statesmen collapsed and wept when they realised that 
contrary to all their information Perfide Albion retained sufficient 
sense of honour to “stand by her pals” and that Bismarckianism 
without Bismarck was bankrupt. One day one may hope to learn 
exactly what Wilhelm II said on receiving what one of the wits of 
the Carlton Club described as “ Runciman’s Ultimatum.” The 
German Emperor is rarely at a loss for a word, and it seems hardly 
credible that he should have received such a startling document 
sub silentio. 

It is permissible to opine that had our Runcimen seen their 
way to make up their minds somewhat earlier as to whether they 
were fish, flesh, fowl or good red herring, there might have been 
no need for the Runciman Ultimatum—this is one impression left 
by the White Paper. I make this remark in no partisan sense as 
British Cabinets are usually composed of individuals some of whom 
may be capable of independent valour, but their collective 
decisions at great crises are usually marked by criminal cowardice. 
History will, however, record that his Majesty’s Opposition greatly 
facilitated the task of his Majesty’s Government in ultimately 
dropping off on the right side of the fence. Our Front Bench 
behaved with infinitely greater patriotism than some Oppositions 
that could be named at other critical junctures in recent years, and 
when the crowded events of the first week-end in August transpire 
it will be found that our leaders placed their country and Europe 
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under imperishable obligations. Atthiscrisis Mr. Arthur Balfour 
—directly he appreciated the abyss yawning before a Perfide 
Albion—took a large, enlightened and courageous view of the 
situation and played a part in every way worthy of the great 
respect and regard with which he is held by Unionists—as his 
colleagues would be the first to acknowledge. 

When did Germany finally decide on war in 1914? Some 
allege as already suggested that it was a preordained date long 
selected by the Great General Staff which exercises almost un- 
limited power without any corresponding responsibility, as the 
right moment for falling upon France before Russia had completed 
a railway system that would immensely strengthen her military 
power and reduce the dangerous days for her Ally, between the 
moment at which the German sledge-hammer would begin to 
swing, and that at which the Russian elephant would set in 
motion. In order to succeed the General Staff necessarily requires 
the connivance of the supreme War Lord, so one is driven to 
enquire as to when his Imperial Majesty decided to put the fortunes 
of his dynasty to the touch by precipitating a conflict that might 
have been as easily postponed this year as it was at the Agadir 
crisis in 1911, when Great Britain was in the throes of another 
political crisis though one of a less acute character than that which 
caused King George to summon the contending Parties to confer 
at Buckingham Palace ? 

It is already obvious that the assassination of the Heir Pre- 
sumptive of the Dual Monarchy, that unknown quantity the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and his charming and popular 
consort the Duchess of Hohenberg, at Sarajevo, if the occasion 
was not the cause of the present war. The legend that the second 
they heard of this horrible outrage the two Kaisers “‘ saw red ” and 
impulsively resolved to avenge it by destroying the community 
upon which guilt was conveniently fixed does not square with the 
facts. In their indignation at a crime which peculiarly incensed 
the people of this country where the victims had recently won all 
hearts, Englishmen were not unnaturally prone in expressing their 
sympathy with the venerable and venerated Francis Joseph to 
accept any explanation which official Austria might vouchsafe. 
Servia, already in bad odour in Western Europe as a regicide 
community, was condemned unheard and untried. We never 
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paused to ask whether there was any evidence implicating the 
Government of Belgrade or even whether any colourable motive 
could be alleged. The world was told and believed that the 
murderers were Servian subjects and that the plot had been 
planned in the Servian capital with official cognisance. There 
was unqualified sympathy with the Dual Monarchy’s desire to 
detect and punish whoever might be behind the actual miscreants, 
and in the temper of the moment almost any form of satisfaction 
sought by Austria would have been acquiesced in if not approved. 

But a delay of several weeks altered the aspect of the assas- 
sination. The demeanour of the highest circles in Vienna made 
a bad impression abroad, indicating as it did that even in death 
the victims of Sarajevo aroused a hatred which could not be 
concealed by all the quarterings of those who make a religion of 
rank. The funeral arrangements confirmed this impression. 
There was a decided desire to dishonour the departed Archduke 
and to wound the memory of a gracious and beloved lady who 
had evidently excited undying jealousy. Cold-blooded satisfac- 
tion was expressed in Viennese society at the disappearance 
of Franz Ferdinand and his morganatic wife. The theory 
that the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs went off at score in 
a monarchical passion to avenge an outrage on their Order 
collapsed. There was no reason why Servia or Servians should 
murder a prince who had rendered them signal service at a 
preceding crisis by restraining the Austrian War Party—nor was 
there the vestige of a motive for a Servian murder of his wife. It 
subsequently transpired that the miscreants were Austrian 
subjects. The crime occurred in Austro-Hungarian Dominions, 
not in territory under the control of Belgrade. Vienna or Buda- 
pest were responsible for that amazing absence of police at 
Sarajevo which alone made the assassinations possible. Even 
after the failure of the first attempt to destroy the Archduke by 
means of a bomb no precautions whatsoever were taken, though 
it was callously admitted afterwards in the capitals of Austria 
and Hungary that the Imperial victims were doomed when they 
went to Sarajevo. There is not a single scrap or tittle of evidence 
or even any reasonable suspicion that the disappearance of an 
Austrian Archduke of strong Slav sympathies, married to a Slav 
wife, was desired by any Slav community, least of all Belgrade— 
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bad as may be the reputation of that capital since the murder of 
the last King and Queen. One is entitled to ask why, if the 
authorities of Vienna and Budapest were aware of the perils of 
Sarajevo, no serious effort was made to save Franz Ferdinand 
and his wife? The annals of the house of Hapsburg contain 
many dark unsolved mysteries. In any case the indecent 
behaviour of a Society which has manners if little else has left a 
stain on the fair fame of the City of Vienna which will not soon 
be obliterated. 

The crime occurred on Sunday, June 28. It was not until 
July 23 that the Dual Monarchy presented a pistol at the head 
of Servia demanding that a nation proud of its hard-earned 
independence, and one which had recently proved its prowess in 
the field, should assent to its own extinction as an independent 
State and become an Austrian vassal within forty-eight hours. 
Never has such a document been presented by one Sovereign 
State to another. Even our pro-German Press was staggered by 
its contents, of which it hastened to assure us that the peace- 
loving Government of Berlin had no cognisance. From the 
moment of its publication Sarajevo was forgotten as it was self- 
evident that those who had been unable to make even a pretence 
of mourning the death of the Archduke were eagerly exploiting 
it for ulterior political purposes. In a flash all the dreaded 
possibilities of a European war opened before us. 

The authors of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Servia are 
undoubtedly the authors of the present war, though we cannot 
cast the entire blame upon them for every subsequent develop- 
ment, as British military weakness—not for the first time in 
history —and the idée fixe in Berlin that a Pacifist British Govern- 
ment, would stand aside while the Triple Alliance smashed the 
Triple Entente were material factors in the situation. At first 
there was a feeble effort, as has been noted, to pretend that 
Germany was blissfully unconscious of the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum, the existence of which ex hypothesi she had only 
learnt from the newspapers and that her only offence consisted 
of a mistaken sense of chivalry to her ally which she allowed to 
engulf her in a whirlwind beyond her control. People who will 
swallow this will swallow anything. The suggestion that Berlin 
pays the piper and Vienna calls the tune, is as ludicrous as the 
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notion that Vienna would plunge into war without the backing 
of Berlin. This was too much even for some Potsdam papers. 
No newspaper has been more assiduous of late years in mis- 
leading the British public as to the true character of German 
policy and German intentions, or we may add in misleading 
Germany as to probable British action in the event of an unpro- 
voked aggression upon France, than the Westminster Gazette, 
which is understood to be under the control of that pre-eminent 
patriot Sir Alfred Moritz Mond. No newspaper bears a heavier 
burden of guilt. Not only has it slobbered over the German 
Emperor ad nauseam, and encouraged him to believe that he 
could bamboozle the British to the end of the chapter—many 
other British flunkeys on both sides of politics have done as much ; 
his lick-spittles abound on certain Unionist organs; he has one 
faithful henchman in the ex-Cabinet—but the Westminster 
Gazette has gone far beyond gush and slobber. It has deliberately 
and systematically, year in year out, minimised every hostile 
German tendency, poured ceaseless ridicule on the ‘‘ German 
danger,” resisted every effort to place the national defences of 
this country on a sound and solid basis, glorified all the shams 
associated with the name of Haldane, and while misrepresenting 
our needs has employed every device to thwart the great patriotic 
movement associated with the name of Lord Roberts, which we 
can now see more clearly than ever contained the key to European 
peace. The Westminster Gazette has done much worse than that, 
as will be seen later on, for as the demi-semi official organ of the 
Asquith Cabinet it helped to mislead Germany right up to the 
twelfth hour as to our attitude in the event of aggression upon 
our partner in the Entente Cordiale. The esteem in which it 
was accordingly held by official Germany may be gathered by 
the exceptional compliment to our contemporary which so late 
as August 1*—at a moment when it was believed in Berlin that 
the Potsdam Party would triumph in London—was privileged to 
publish a document thus triumphantly paraded before its readers : 


“GERMAN GOVERNMENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE 
TO THE W. G.” 


Needless to say, the ‘“‘ Special Message” consisted of the cus- 
* Read and keep the Westminster Gazette of that date. 
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tomary fabrication—subsequently exposed in the White Paper 
which proves that Germany refused to make any serious effort 
whatsoever to avert war. I make no apology for reproducing it as 
forwarded by the Berlin correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, 
who explained, “In the hope of yet preventing the world war 
and in the alternative hope [my italics] of justifying Germany’s 
position to England, whose friendship she still desires, I am 
formally authorised by the Foreign Office to make to the West- 
minster Gazette the following momentous declaration with docu- 
mentary evidence of the efforts and sacrifices for peace made by 
the Imperial Government.” 


The German Government has, from the beginning, done everything possible to 
localise the war between Austria-Hungary and Servia. 

It regarded the whole affair as concerning only Servia and Austria-Hungary, whose 
security and integrity were seriously threatened by the pan-Servian propaganda, which, 
for years, has been a source of peril to the peace of Europe. 

When the Russian Government let it be known that it considered itself threatened 
in its interests by Austria’s proceeding against Servia, the German Government did 
everything possible to bring about an understanding. 

Notwithstanding the wide embracing military measures which Russia had already 
taken against Austria, the German Government continued its intervention in Vienna, and 
with its very pressing proposals went to the utmost limit possible with a Sovereign 
State and ally. 

T append the documentary evidence of the attitude of the German Government. 

On July 29 the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg reported that the Vienna 
Cabinet had given a negative reply to the wish expressed by the Russian Government 
to enter into direct negotiations. 

The German Government in consequence sent the following instructions to its 
Ambassador in Vienna : 

Beruin, July 30, 1914. 


The report of Count Pourtales (German Ambassador in St. Petersburg) does not 
harmonise with the account which your Excellency has given of the attitude of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Apparently there is a misunderstanding which I beg you to clear up. 

We cannot expect Austria-Hungary to negotiate with Servia, with which she is 
in a state of war. 

The refusal, however, to exchange views with St. Petersburg would be a grave 
mistake. 

We are indeed ready to fulfil our duty. 

As an ally we must, however, refuse to be drawn into a world conflagration through 
Austria-Hungary not respecting our advice. 

Your Excellency will express this to Count Berchtold with all emphasis, and great 
seriousness. -BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 
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The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs thereupon expressed to the 
German Ambassador that there was, in fact, a misunderstanding, and that the Austro. 
Hungarian Ambassador in St. Petersburg had already received instructions to begin 
negotiations with M. Sazonoff. 

These negotiations, as well as the intermediary action of the German Government, 


were abruptly put an end to by the mobilisation of all the armaments of Russia on 
sea and land. 


By a striking coincidence, while this soothing syrup was being 
administered to the British public through the obsequious 
instrumentality of the Westminster Gazette, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor was playing the tub-thumper in Berlin in a manner calculated 
to excite the envy of Mr. Lloyd George, and making incendiary 
appeals to the populace. His discourse is thus reported, in an 
adjoining column of the same Westminster Gazette that bore his 
“Special Message,” under the arresting title : 


“FISTS ON THE ENEMY ” 


BERLIN, August 1.—At a quarter to twelve to-day a great procession marched from 
Unter den Linden down the Wilhelmstrasse singing patriotic songs. A halt was made 
before the Palace of the Imperial Chancellor. The Chancellor appeared at the central 
window of the Congress Chamber, and was received with vociferous cheers. When 
silence had been obtained Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, speaking in firm, ringing tones, 
made the following speech : 


** At this serious hour, in order to give expression to the feelings of your Fatherland, 
you have come to the house of Bismarck, who, with the Emperor William the First, 
and Field-Marshal von Moltke welded the German Empire together. 

“We wish to go on living in peace in that Empire that we have developed in forty- 
four years of peaceful labour. The whole work of the Emperor has been devoted to 
the maintenance of peace. To the last hour he has worked for the peace of Europe. 
He is still working for it. Should all his efforts prove vain, should the sword be forced 
into our hands, we shall take the field with a clear conscience, and the knowledge that 
we did not seek war. We shall then wage war for our existence, and for our national 
honour, to the last drop of our blood. 

“Tn the gravity of this hour I remind you of the words of Prince Friedrich Karl 
to the men of Brandenburg: ‘ Let your hearts beat to God, your fists on the enemy.’ ” 


The reader will agree in regarding a newspaper receiving 
exceptional marks of favour from the German Government as a 
valuable witness against its patrons. The Berlin correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette had some days prior to the publication of 
the “Special Message” completely “ given away the show” and 
unconsciously exhibited the German powers to the world as the 
aggressors. The Westminster Gazette of July 27, contained two 
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telegrams “‘from our own correspondent,” who warned his 
readers that ‘‘ Europe is very near to a great war.” 

The policy of the German and Austrian Governments is absolutely beyond doubt 5 
Russia will not be allowed to meddle in what is claimed to be entirely an Austro-Servian 
affair; Germany is solid with Austria, and any unfriendly Russian action will bring 
a declaration of war. It is even probable that any Russian action which can be in- 
terpreted as a provisional threat will be met by a German Note, asking Russia tosay 
definitely whether she proposes to intervene or not. There is so far no German official, 
or even “inspired,” ground for this assumption ; but military considerations, em- 
phasised officially only a few months ago, will not allow the Austro-German Allies to 
give away any strategical points to Russia, such as a new “ trial mobilisation ” or 
veiled concentration of troops. 


In other words, if the great Slav Power made any attempt to 
protect a small Slav Power from annihilation, Germany was 
prepared to make war upon her. Such is the contemporary 
evidence of a pro-German journal. The same correspondent 
incidentally disposes of the legends that this is “a personal war,” 
“a bureaucrat’s war,” “an officers’ war,” and not a people’s war, 
for he tells us that “‘ the German Press, with the exception of 
Socialist organs, accepts this official attitude as self-evident, and 
shows complete solidarity.” Later on, as we know, the Vorwarts 
itself, the Socialist mouthpiece, gratuitously gave a certificate to 
the German Emperor as a champion of peace at his most bellicose 
moment, and directly this war was on the horizon the Socialists 
simply became soldiers, as every one not a jackass said they 
would. The depth and intensity of the war fever in Berlin at 
the comparatively early date when this was written (July 26) is 
indicated by the same correspondent’s assertion that “ the idea 
of impartial measures of mediation, not directed merely to pro- 
tect Servia . . . taken by the Triple Entente collectively .. . is 
not favoured here” (ze. in Berlin), he adds : 

The ‘Hands off!” cry is too strong. This morning’s newspapers reprint the 
Westminster Gazette’s remarks of yesterday on the need for all the Powers to urge 
reasonable submission on Servia, and the granting of a respite term by Austria, Al- 
though no official organ so far comments on this proposal it is not likely that Germany 
would join in such an enterprise, as the Austrian Note, including the forty-eight hours’ 
clause, was approved of by Wilhelmstrasse before presentation. Wilhelmstrasse by im- 
plication agreed to support the whole Austrian demand if any challenge came from other 
Powers ; and German advice to Vienna to delay operations would be taken as a breach 
of faith. [My italics.] It would further be resented by the German public, which is 
in an uncompromisingly pro-Austrian mood, and quite ready to go to war to prevent 
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intervention. An attempt to meddle by France and Russia would be still more 


dangerous. 


That Germany counted on dismembering the Triple Entente and 
repeating the performance of 1866, reserving her reckoning with 
us for a later period, is shown by the fact that at this stage 
“newspaper references to England are most friendly and hopeful: 
and it is probable that when the time comes the British Foreign 
Office will exert a really determining influence, especially if it 
dissociates itself clearly from attempts to intervene against 
Austria.” The attitude of the English Press was favourably 
contrasted in Berlin with that of French and Russian organs. 
“It is believed here that Austria-Hungary, having brought Servia 
to her knees by military force, and foiled Russian intervention 
plans, may be very glad of assistance from friendly quarters 
towards settlement.” That has been the attitude of every 
aggressor from the beginning of history as soon as he has secured 
his swag. 

In an equally illuminating telegram from Berlin dispatched 
the previous day (July 25) the correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette gave us another facet of German policy showing that in 
some quarters it was believed that it would suffice to don 
“shining armour ”’ in order to humiliate Russia, and en passant 
we learn that the frantic effort last spring to alarm Germany 
against Russian military preparations was a mere political 
manoeuvre. It was a case of either heads the Germans won or 
tails they didn’t lose. They were prepared to fight France and 
Russia, or alternatively Russia would surrender and the Germans 
would become the masters of the Near East. 


The general belief is that Russia will and can do nothing. This view is shared even 
in quarters where until lately there was alarm as to Russia’s growth of power and 
confidence. The contents and wording of the ultimatum leave, it is reasoned, no 
possibility of a respite or mitigation under Russian pressure unless Austria is content 
to suffer a severe set-back, Dispatches from Vienna say that Austria-Hungary is 
demonstratively advertising her belief that the present quarrel with Servia, and all 
future quarrels, are things which do not concern Russia. 

It is not doubted that Russian diplomacy is busy at Belgrade ; and that Russia’s 
prestige will force her to play some role. In some quarters it is expected that St. 


Petersburg will advise the Servian Government to give way. Such action would be 
better for Russia than inactivity ; it would preserve the Russian claim to moral authority 
ever the Balkan States, and could be justified as a sacrifice to peace. A policy of non- 
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intervention, whether to stay Austria’s hand or to induce Servia to give way, would 
do much more harm to Russian prestige. 


Three days later the Westminster Gazette published another 
telegram from its Berlin correspondent describing ‘“ the develop- 
ment of a prestige crisis,” calculated to dissipate the delusions of 
those who have pretended that in risking a European war Austria 
yasacting “on her own” and that “poor dear Germany ” had no 
option but to follow her. 


For Austria and Germany the crisis is developing into a prestige crisis, as for Russia 
it has been all along. Any concessions demanded from Austria as the price of peace 
with Russia will certainly be rejected. Opinion grows even among Austria’s friends 
that she did not expect or even want Servia to accept the ultimatum, but drew the ultimatum 
in such form as would make a conflict inevitable [my italics] and enable her to put a real 
end to Servia’s expansionist pretensions. No reproach to Austria is here implied ; 
the German Press thinks this a correct and necessary policy. Here is merely stated 
the fact that Austria was determined to break Servia by force, not to menace Servia 
into paper concessions, many of which could not be fulfilled even with the good will 
of the Servian Government, Austria had the further motive that a war carried through 
successfully under Russia’s nose would finally destroy Russian prestige in the Balkans, 
whereas an immediate Servian surrender to the ultimatum would not have had that 
effect. . . . Having declared that she stands by Austria, Germany is now involved in this 
prestige policy. [My italics.] 


While we get the contemporary German view from the West- 
minster Gazette, the Daily Telegraph (July 27) was able to place 
before its readers the true inwardness of Austrian policy through 
the sympathetic pen of Dr. E. J. Dillon, from whom I only 
have space to quote one instructive passage headed : 


“THE CHOSEN MOMENT” 


It was a moment when the sympathies of Europe were with the Austro-Hungarian 
people, whose Sovereign-designate was cruelly slain by political assassins from Servia 
at the instigation of men who occupied posts as public servants there. It was a moment 
when the French nation, impressed by revelations made in the Senate respecting its 
inadequate preparedness for war, appears less than ever minded to take any diplomatic 
action which might lead to a breach of the peace. It was a moment when the cares 
of the British Government are absorbed in forecasting and preparing for the fateful 
consequences of its internal policy, which may, it is apprehended, culminate in civil 
war, It was a moment when the President and Foreign Secretary of the French 
Republic were absent in Russia, drinking toasts to the peace of Europe, and celebrating 
the concord and brotherhood of the French and Russian peoples, It was a moment 
when Russia herself is confronted with a problem of revolutionary strikes, which, it is 
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assumed, would set in with oceanic violence if that empire were to embark in war 
with the Central European Powers. 

Finally, it was the moment after Servia’s friend and mentor, M. de Hartwig, the 
Russian Minister in Belgrade, had been called to his last account, and King Peter's 
Ministers were obliged to come to a decision on the merits of the case alone, without 
M. de Hartwig’s counsel, and without being able to reckon with confidence upon any 
backing, military or even diplomatic. 

To imagine, therefore, that the Austro-Hungarian statesmen would deliberately 
throw away any of the advantages offered by this complex of favourable conditions 
would be to credit them with a degree of naiveté uncommon among public men. The 
object which Kaiser Franz Josef’s Ministers had in view when presenting the Note was 
precisely to elicit a refusal or acceptance pure and simple, not to wrangle about the 
wording of conditions or diplomate formulas. As I stated yesterday, the average man 
in the Dual Monarchy was afraid that the reply might be an acquiescence, and he said s0, 
[My italics.] His hope, which never hardened into belief, was that Baron Gies would 
receive a non-possumus for his answer. 
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If. THE IMPERIAL SUPERMAN 


Ir is unnecessary to labour German responsibility for 
the Ultimatum to Servia, which neither Berlin nor Vienna 
expected or desired to be complied with. As events turned out, 
this ‘‘ selected moment” for bringing on the deluge was not an 
ideal moment from the German standpoint, and consequently 
Englishmen who credit German statesmen with knowledge and 
astuteness remain mystified, as they have been by other occur- 
rences during the last few weeks. The successful conduct of 
Bismarckian diplomacy admittedly requires a Bismarck whose 
genius enabled him to choose intelligent agents or to penetrate 
the ineptitude of incapable agents and form an accurate appre- 
ciation of the probable policy of other countries in given 
contingencies. This necessitated a microscopic knowledge 
of numberless factors of which nowadays the German Govern- 
ment is totally ignorant. There is no Bismarck in Berlin, 
or indeed any one to be mentioned in the same breath as 
Bismarck. Wilhelm II is a picturesque personality; he is a great 
newspaper hero. The Press would be ungrateful to withhold 
admiration from a man who has provided such copious copy. 
He has considerable gifts and in one respect almost genius, 
namely, in his facility for fooling Anglo-Saxons on both sides of 
the Atlantic, which is partially attributable to his skill in spotting 
a snob. His victims are to be found in all political parties in 
every rank of life, and some, it must be admitted, are free from 
any suspicion of snobbishness. One has frequently been surprised 
by the frank confession of men who ought to have known better, 
that they had swallowed the German legend holus-bolus in the 
course of a short conversation with Wilhelm II, and they have 
not infrequently ended up in some such fashion as this: “If 
you had a talk with the Kaiser you would realise how he loves 
peace and adores England. You must be a lunatic to imagine 
Germany to be dangerous to her neighbours so long as he occupies 
the throne. I admit that there are a few Chauvinistic hotheads 
in Berlin and some of the professors are apt to twaddle about 
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war, but they don’t count. We have a real good friend in the 
German Emperor, who understands that a war would endanger 
his dynasty. Look at the three million Socialists! They are 
enough to keep any sane Sovereign quiet, and even you will hardly 
suggest that the Emperor is mad? He told me himself that he 
has built his navy simply in order to protect Europe against the 
American danger or the Yellow Peril. There is another fact 
which your anti-German craze makes you overlook. Germany 
can’t move without her Austrian ally. Do you suggest that 
Francis Joseph will be dragged into some mad adventure ?” 
This has been the gist of many conversations during many years, 
What first aroused one’s suspicions about the faux bonhomme 
of Potsdam was his habit of telling different stories to different 
foreigners. When in exclusively English company he invariably 
dilated upon some other “danger” which accounted for his 
armaments. But when in other company—French, Russian, or 
American—it was always the “English danger’? which formed 
the burden of his song. He could not contain his Anglophobia 
when there were no English present. 

I collected evidence of several such conversations, which 
naturally could not be published as it was confidential, but it 
helped to prevent one from accepting the mot ordre of the Potsdam 
Party, “Trust the German Emperor,” all the more as no man 
had done more to stimulate German hostility towards Great 
Britain. The mighty German Armada was deliberately floated 
on an ocean of Anglophobia, as the readers of this Review have 
heard over and over again, for the simple reason that otherwise 
it could never have been floated at all. It cost an exceedingly 
thrifty people an enormous sum of money. It was an investment 
rather than a speculation, as hitherto Prussia had made war pay. 
It was tacitly understood from the outset between the Sovereign 
and his subjects that every farthing expended on the German 
navy would be reimbursed with a surplus whenever the hated 
British Empire was destroyed and its metropolis sacked by 
German troops. The two-hundred-million pounds indemnity 
levied on France in 1871 was but a flea-bite as compared with 
the impending extortion from Great Britain in the hour of our 
ruintby our treacherous Potsdam friend. 

As the reader will realise, the German Emperor’s friends over 
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here did their utmost—in perfect good faith—to convince him 
that, after several failures to break the Entente, he had finally 
triumphed over the common sense, to say nothing of the honour, 
of England, and that the great Defensive Pact against pan- 
German aggressiveness was about to collapse, so that, like Bis- 
marck, Wilhelm II would be able to destroy competitive Powers 
one by one. 

Wilhelm has one grave defect for which his country has 
already paid dearly and will pay still more dearly. However 
able himself, he cannot tolerate ability in others, especially when 
itis allied to courage, character, independence. An oily charlatan 
like Biilow or an obsequious prig like Bethmann-Hollweg are 
about the best that the Mailed Fist can stomach. Even Biilow 
had to go because the worm will turn, and Biilow showed a gleam 
of independence at a moment when the Emperor was temporarily 
discredited in the eyes of his subjects—an insult that was neither 
forgotten nor forgiven when his Majesty deemed himself in a 
position to discharge an unfaithful servant. If he is no judge of 
men, it is because he has no use for men. He is the only man. 
He can’t bear anything except what he wants to hear, and he is 
consequently surrounded by a zariba of sycophants charged with 
the single task of warding off disagreeable facts. Capacity is 
ruthlessly discouraged throughout the public service—a black 
mark being put against any and everybody who can say “ Bo” 
toa goose. The treatment of the Caprivis and, comparing small 
things with great, that of the Biilows, the Hollebens, and the 
Metternichs is ever before German diplomats, as the prolonged 
exile of Marschal von Bieberstein and the ostracism of Von der 
Goltz was a warning to capable statesmen and soldiers against 
offending the Imperial Superman by unwelcome information or 
advice. You must flatter his vanity or take a back seat. The 
friends and admirers of Abdul Hamid, who “ bears like the Turk 
no brother near the throne,” never, or hardly ever, heard an 
unpleasant truth, which means, as truth is no respecter of persons, 
that he remained an invincible ignoramus, nourished on whatever 
fables his entourage thought would be acceptable. 

There was no one to check and sift the legends which poured 
into Potsdam from London and Paris, where second-rate German 


diplomatists imagined they were plumbing the depths of national 
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life when they were merely skimming the surface. The “ Dinner 
Diplomacy,” as it has been expressively termed, of the late 
German Ambassador in London, who kept open house for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry without knowing his guests either by sight 
or name, and the comic antics of Councillor Kuhlman have long 
been the laughing-stock of sensible Englishmen. The German 
Embassy in Paris was more serious but equally unsuccessful, in 
spite of its intrigues with any one regarded as likely to serve the 
cause of the Fatherland. Wilhelm II seems to have been equally 
badly served—not that any one was to blame, because no wise 
servant ever got a hearing at Potsdam—as regards Russia, while 
the performances of his “ wild man” in Vienna are, so to speak, 
‘‘ known to the police.” 

Occasionally his Imperial Majesty, who is understood after 
the Prussian tradition to have kept a check on his second-rate 
ambassadors in the shape of second-rate spies, would send a 
second-rate special emissary abroad to check the reports of the 
second-rate spy in the second-rate Embassy. Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Admiralissimo of the German navy, whose connec- 
tions with the British Court and the British Admiralty were 
supposed to supply the necessary qualifications, was over here 
far more often than the general public was aware of, as, in spite 
of his family’s love of advertisement, he managed to keep his 
name out of the newspapers during extensive motor tours 
and secret visits to unexpected places and surprising people. 
He was in London during the crux of the late crisis, and it 
would be instructive to ascertain whom he saw before he 
suddenly bolted to Berlin on the morning of July 27, as it is 
alleged that among the factors which convinced the Emperor 
and his advisers to go full steam ahead, as Great Britain was 
a negligible quantity, was his brother’s report as to the state 
of affairs here, which, needless to say, was precisely what he 
wanted to hear. 

The Daily Mail correspondent lately in Berlin has published 
a remarkable account of the tour of another important visitor 
to this country last June, whose presence passed unobserved— 
no less a personage than Herr Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
the head of the Krupp firm, who between June 14 and 23 visited 
Birkenhead, Barrow-in-Furness, Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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and Sheffield. “His charming wife, the Cannon Queen and 
proprietress of Krupp’s, accompanied him.” That bolstered up 
the fiction that the visit was ‘private and unofficial,” but, in 
order ‘“‘that the inspection of the Firth, Laird, Vickers, Brown, 
Armstrong Whitworth, Cammell Laird, and other establishments 
should not be strictly informal, Herr Krupp von Bohlen brought 
with him his chief technical expert, Dr. Ehrensberger, of Essen. 
There was a fourth member of his party, Herr von Biilow, a 
kinsman of the former Imperial Chancellor, who until recently—- 
perhaps yet, for all I know—represented the Krupps in London.” 
Herr Krupp von Bohlen is believed to have made this tour on 
the suggestion of his Sovereign, with the object of spying out the 
nakedness of the land, and it is alleged that so long ago as May 
some of the British firms subsequently honoured “received a 
delightfully courteous letter from the Master of Essen announcing 
his intention to visit England during the season. Frankness 
incarnate, the letter suggested that an inspection of establishments 
making articles similar to those manufactured by Krupps would 
naturally be of the greatest interest.” (See Daily Mail, August 
14.) The establishments which he visited, which may conceivably 
have been surprised at the time by the honour, doubtless now 
realise the object of the visitor and his expert. Possibly some 
elementary precautions were taken on the advice of naval and 
military authorities, but the British are proverbially guileless 
and are easily disarmed by the gushing speeches in which Germans 
are expert at need. Presumably Herr Krupp von Bohlen’s hosts 
kept some record of his trip, which should make interesting 
reading to-day. He returned straight from the North of England 
to report the results of his voyage of discovery to Wilhelm IT, 
who at the time was extending that hearty welcome to a British 
squadron at Kiel which was declared by our Potsdam Party to 
mark the close of our long feud with Germany and to proclaim 
a new Entente, towards which it is alleged that the British 
Foreign Office was inclining. The Krupp visit to Great Britain 
and the subsequent Krupp visit to Kiel occurred on the eve 
of the Sarajevo tragedy. The Daily Mail correspondent con- 
fesses to his own guilelessness in trying to gather from Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen some impressions of British hospitality, but he was 
informed by the great man’s secretary that “the nature of 
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Herr Krupp von Bohlen’s visit to England made it quite inappro- 
priate for him to discuss it in public.”’ 

Yet another unostentatious German visitor to our hospitable 
shores was that intimate friend of “our friend the Emperor,” 
who subsequently tried to play a little trick upon the Times 
which did not quite come off. Herr Ballin simply exuded good- 
will, and when the crisis came, like his Government, he issued 
a “special message ” to the British people which, like Dr. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s “‘special message to the W. G.,’ missed fire. 
Asthe Times points out (August 12), the statement of the German 
Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag on August 4, which the 
reader will find on a previous page, gives piquancy to a communi- 
cation which reached our contemporary “from an influential 
quarter in Germany on August 2. The communication, which 
we give in its original form, bore the name of a personage holding 
a prominent position in Germany and standing in a close personal 
relationship to the German Emperor.” This I venture to assume 
to have been no less a man than our recent visitor Herr Ballin. 
As the Times adds, “It was evidently timed for publication on 
the morning of August 3,” 7.e. the day of Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech in the House of Commons and the day before Dr. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg made his brutal declaration in the Reichstag. 

August 2, 1914, 

I hear with astonishment that in France and elsewhere in the world it is imagined 
that Germany wants to carry on an aggressive war, and that she had with this aim 
brought about the present situation. It is said that the Emperor was of the opinion 
that the moment had come to have a final reckoning with His enemies ; but what a 
terrible error that is! Whoever knows the Emperor as I do, whoever knows how 
very seriously He takes the responsibility of the crown, how His moral ideas are rooted 
in true religious feeling, must be astonished that any one could attribute such motives 
to Him. 

He has not wanted the war; it has been forced upon Him by the might of the 
circumstances. He has worked unswervingly to keep the peace, and has together 
with England thrown His whole influence into the scales to find a peaceful solution, 
in order to save His people from the horrors of war. But everything has been wrecked 
upon the attitude of Russia, which in the middle of negotiations which offered good 
outlook of success mobilised her forces, wherewith she proved that she did not mean 
in earnest what her assurances of peaceful intentions indicated. 

Now Germany’s frontiers are menaced by Russia which drags her Allies into the 
war, now Germany's honour is at stake. Is it possible under these circumstances that 


the most peace-loving monarch can do otherwise than take to the sword in order to 
defend the most sacred interests of the nation ? 


— as im 
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And, finally, the German people! In them is firmly rooted the word of Prince 
Bismarck against aggressive wars: “‘ One must not try to look into the cards of Fate.” 
Tt must be stated again: Russia alone forces the war upon Europe. Russia alone 


must carry the full weight of responsibility. 


As Herr Ballin’s manifesto was regarded by the Times as “in 
flagrant contradiction with the facts of the situation as known to 
us then and as subsequently revealed by the course of events, 
we refrained from publishing it. Towards midnight on Monday, 
August 3, we were therefore astonished to receive, by accident, 
the following telegram dated Berlin, August 2, and evidently 
addressed to a London representative of the Wolff Bureau, the 
German Official Telegraph Agency: ‘Times is publishing ? 


S 
statement on the situation. Please telegraph it word for word. 
(Signed) Wolff Bureau.’ ” 

Owing to an oversight this telegram was _ insufficiently 
addressed, ‘“‘and the Post Office, doubtless imagining that, as 
the word ‘ Times’ followed immediately the name of the addressee 
he might be known in the Times office, sent it to us, open, and 
asked whether we could supply the right address.” Seeing that 
it concerned themselves, the Times wisely took a copy and 
returned it to the telegraph messenger. So a transparent German 
manceuvre, fully in accordance with the Bismarckian tradition 
as set forth in Busch, is disclosed to the public. Obviously the 
telegram was from the person whom I have elected to call Herr 
Ballin, who was informing the German Official Telegraph Agency, 
probably on the suggestion of the German Government, if not 
the Emperor himself, that his statement was appearing in the 
Times and was to be telegraphed back to Germany “with the 
added authority deriving from its publication in the leading 
English newspaper.” In short, the statement appeared as a 
transparent attempt to use the influence of the Times in England 
and the authority of its name abroad with the object of misleading 
both the British and the German public. The reader should 
carefully compare Herr Ballin’s appeal to England, to be repro- 
duced in Germany as a British justification of German policy, 
with Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s outburst in the Reichstag a few 


hours later. 
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IV. THE PACIFIST PRESS 


PRESUMABLY every German agent in England, from Prince 
Henry of Prussia to Herr Ballin, reported what they were wanted 
to report by the German Emperor. England was unwilling, 
England was unready, England was unable to stand by her 
friends. The German people are necessarily not allowed to be 
wiser than their Government—not that they wish to be—and 
the official machinery for manufacturing public opinion is elabo- 
rate and comprehensive, as everything else in Germany. Just 
as the Emperor will only listen to what he wants to hear, the 
people are only allowed to know what the powers that be wish 
them to know. We shall misunderstand the future and play 
afresh into the hands of our Potsdam Party whenever it raises 
its head unless we realise that right up to the moment of the 
rupture the German nation were never allowed to suppose for a 
single second that there was the faintest prospect of Great Britain 
playing the man in the coming conflict. She was the Suffragette 
of the civilised world. Hence the subsequent Niagara of Anglo- 
phobia by a deluded and enraged people who had, not un- 
naturally, believed from what they had read in their newspapers 
that we should hoist the white flag. This was the frame of mind of 
Germany until the actual delivery of Runciman’s Ultimatum. 
It was a universal idée fixe that we should remain spectators 
while the victorious Teuton promenaded to Paris as a preliminary 
to his promenade into St. Petersburg. Here again the late Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily Mail is useful in emphasising the 
appalling responsibility of the British Potsdam Press for the 
present Armageddon which enables us to appreciate the uncon- 
trollable hatred of this country throughout the German-speaking 
world. It should nerve us to break the German war power as 
a condition of our permanent security. 

Mr. Wile, the correspondent in question, contributed an 
invaluable article entitled ‘Fooling the People” to the Daily 
Mail of August 13. He does well to remind us that prior to his 
appointment as German Ambassador in London, Prince Lich- 
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nowsky contributed a very contemptuous article about Great 
Britain to the Deutsche Rundschau, a leading German review, 
which gives us some measure of his hypocritical assurances of 
friendship at his own table, where a certain number of flats 
assembled, and, be it remembered, it was under Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s auspices that Councillor Kuhlmann conducted his 
nefarious operations. Mr. Wile points out: 


Up to the very hour when the entry into Belgium made war with England certain, 
the German Press fed the country with the legend that nothing was more remote from 
Britain’s mind than intervention in Germany’s private quarrel. 

For reasons which I now understand, no British newspapers were allowed to reach 
Germany after those dated the morning of July 31. That was five full days before 
England decided to act. What did the German nation hear meantime as to the trend 
and tone of British public opinion ? Did it glean what the Times or the Daily Telegraph 
or the Morning Post or the Daily Mail was saying and thinking? Did it hear even 
what the Liberal Imperialist Daily Chronicle thought about the crisis? It did not. 
The voice of England, as transmitted across the North Sea in those hours of European 
crisis unparalleled, was the trumpet-call of Mr. Massingham in the Nation, the clarion 
appeal to British patriotism which rang from the sanctum of Mr. Cadbury’s Daily 
News, and the “ view of the Government ”’ as reflected by paragraphs in the Westminster 
Gazette. 

The representatives in London of the German official Press agency, the Wolff 
Telegraphische Agentur, culled from them between July 31 and August 4 for publica- 
tion in Germany only such extracts as would convey the impression that England 
was for peace at almost any price. In all the chequered career of the German Press, 
during the decade in which I have had occasion to observe it, I recall no deception 
more diabolical, more cruel to the German people themselves, The Hottentots in 
Unter den Linden who swept down on the British Embassy on the night war was 
declared were unquestionably crazed with rage against England. And why? Because 
the conscienceless German Press had up to the eleventh hour cunningly deceived them 
as to our real intentions. 

Of course they yelled, “ Traitor English! ’’ Had not their Lokal-Anzeiger assured 
them for days that the Massinghams and Cadburys and Monds were the real moulders 
of British public opinion and that it was plain they would not allow the dogs of British 
war to be let loose on innocent and inoffensive Germany ? The Germans had been 
fooled. Who would not have snarled and hissed and cried for the blood of the perfidious 


cousin under the circumstances ? 


The writer adds: 


Britons resident in the Fatherland have long been disgusted with the summary 
of home public opinion supplied to German newspapers, I always wondered why the 
Daily Graphic was invariably singled out for quotation. Who can tell me? Only 
four or five German journals are rich enough to afford London telegrams of their own. 
Ninety-seven per cent. are dependent on the highly coloured dispatches furnished by 
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the Government-subsidised Wolff Agency. On the note-paper of this organisation, 
a product of Bismarck’s “reptile Press ” era, is the following legend printed in red ; 


“This agency does not guarantee the reliability of information circulated by it,” 


It will hardly be believed, but it is nevertheless a fact according 
to Mr. Wile, that for many years the British Consul-General 
in Berlin was ‘‘ Dr. Paul von Schwabach, a banker, who is still 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Wolff Agency.” 
He adds: 


I consider it almost a political scandal that the leading telegraphic news agency 
of the British Empire consorts in the most intimate and official manner with the Wolff 
Telegraphic Agency. The news agency in question, fortunately, has always been 
represented in Berlin by British journalists of patriotism and intelligence beyond all 
question ; but the working arrangement permitted Wolff regularly to telegraph to 
England beyond the control of these Englishmen news and views which gained wide 
circulation in the British Press as ostensible British productions. If this state of 
affairs has not been remedied since the war began, it ought to be without further delay. 
The system has more than once resulted in the dissemination in this country of informa- 


tion which played Germany’s game to the manifestly intended detriment of British 
interests. 


The reader will, not unnaturally, ask for the name of “ the leading 
telegraphic news agency of the British Empire,’ as there are 
several competing organisations and it would be as well to know 
how it comes about that any agency so described should occupy 
such a position in reference to such a body as the discredited 
Wolff. Is the connection journalistic, political, financial, or all 
three ? 
I have thought it as well, as it is always wise, to try and see 
a situation through the eyes of the other side, to go carefully 
through British newspapers utilised by Wolff to mislead German 
opinion. The Daily Graphic has for many years been treated 
by official Germany as the “ voice of England.” I have heard it 
described as “the Kaiser’s favourite newspaper.” On the other 
hand Their ] nany Englishman attach any importance 
t It is a prosperous picture paper with the 
suai auvertisements and circulation but of infinitesimal influence. 
Its value to the Wilhelmstrasse is incontestable as under the amiable 
auspices of Mr. Lucien Wolf it appears to endeavour to express pre- 
cisely the opinions which Germany would desire to see prevalent on 
this side of the Channel. On July 27, when the crisis caused by 
Austria’s menace to Servia_and challenge to Russia became acute, 
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the Daily Graphic published a strong pro-Austrian article, trying 
to throw the whole blame on Russia and announcing that in any 
event Great Britain would stand out. “‘ Europe is to-day on the 
brink of that very Armageddon which thoughtful Statesmen have 
been dreading for years. But though England may be able quite 
honourably to stand aside, we owe a duty to Europe as well as to 
ourselves. That duty consists in our doing our utmost to limit 
the area of warfare, &c.” In an adjoining column appeared a 
signed article by Mr. Lucien Wolf entitled “The Coming War 
and England’s Duty,” which needless to say would consist in 
doing nothing. We can imagine how useful such an article at 
such a moment would be to Wolff's Bureau. Englishmen were 
thus exhorted by Mr. Lucien Wolf: 

Do not let us be misled by false and biassed analogies of Agadir or hot-headed talk 
about “challenges to the Triple Entente ” so far as we are concerned, the analogy 
with Agadir does not exist, and the ultimatum to Servia is no more a challenge to any 
other State or combination of states than the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was a challenge to the Triple Alliance... . And first as to the alleged analogy with 
Agadir. I was not an uncompromising partisan of our readiness to support France 
by force of arms if necessary in that affair, but I was far from denying that at least 
a constructive case existed for our action in that sense. We were bound alike by 
pledges and by interests, 

It might perhaps be worth while disinterring Mr. Lucien Wolf’s 
contributions to the Agadir crisis to see how far he then recognised 
British “ pledges ’ and British “ interests.” One can almost infer 
from this article why Servia was selected as the corpus vile for 
testing the solidarity of the Triple Entente. Potsdam pens were 
so prompt and glib in explaining that we had no concern in the 
matter. According to Mr. Lucien Wolf ‘“ the Austrian Ultimatum 
to Servia makes no such appeals to us. We are under no obliga- 
tion, expressed or implied, to defend Servia, and no considerations 
of interest require that we should do so. If Servia were to be 
blotted out from the map to-morrow it would make no earthly 
difference to us. Nor are we—as Sir Edward Grey has frequently 
assured us—under any obligations to assist Russia if she goes to 
war.” This pronouncement by the “voice of England” must 
have been as balm in Gilead to Berlin. The same pundit obligingly 
explained that though we were interested in the balance of power 
‘which may be jeopardised by the intervention of Germany and 
France, which a Russian attack on Austria would render inevitable 
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under the Treaties of the Triple and Dual Alliances . . . this is 
a question which in our unfettered position can only be decided by 
the progress of the war.’ Germany might safely go ahead, 
“If we are objectively interested in the Equilibrium as such, and 
apart from any preference for this or that combination of Powers, 
then we must wait to intervene until we see whether, and on 
which side, and in what direction hostile to British interests the 
disturbance is likely to take place.” Ex hypothesi it might be 
that we should find ourselves fighting with the pan-Germans 
against our partners in the Triple Entente ! 

Two days later (July 29) when Austria, encouraged by 
Germany, had rejected the mediation scheme of Sir Edward 
Grey, the Daily Graphic returned to the charge acknowledging that 
unlike the Boer War, which could be localised, the present war was 
being waged near a powder magazine that might involve Europe 
in a terrible catastrophe. “That this risk has been duly weighed 
by the Austrian Emperor and his sagacious advisers [sic] we do 
not doubt, and it is in that circumstance that we find the best 
grounds for hope. There is indeed, not the slightest reason, apart 
from incomprehensible wrong-headedness, why, at this stage at 
least, any other State should interfere. Even if Austrian action 
were less justified than it is, the idea of plunging the whole of 
Europe into war on that account would be an act of madness.” 
In other words it is not the burglar who breaks into one’s house 
who is the aggressor, but the policeman who arrests the burglar. 
To Russophobe Jews Russia is always in the wrong. Our con- 
temporary wound up by declaring, “There is, then, no reason 
whatever for enlarging the area of the war, and if so incendiary an 
initiative should come from one of our own allies, we trust that Sir 
Edward Grey will not shrink from denying it all countenance on 
the part of Great Britain.” 

On July 31 Mr. Lucien Wolf once more reappeared on the scene 
with another specious article endorsed in a leader by the Daily 
Graphic and doubtless reproduced for the beguilement of the 
Berlin public. The reader is in a position to judge its value in the 
light of the Westminster Gazette's Berlin correspondent’s illumina- 
tion of the “prestige” crisis. The writer had the effrontery to 


pretend that peace had been seriously compromised by “the dis- 
turbing factor of the Russian and French mobilisation,” which he 
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hypocritically hoped might be “eliminated or explained away.” 
As already demonstrated on the authority of other friends of 
Germany, and as will be conclusively established by the White 
Paper, the German Powers were on the warpath, and yet Mr. 
Lucien Wolf informs the British public 

These military movements [t.e. of France and Russia] have caused the gravest 
apprehensions in the Chancelleries. They are, as I have already said, chiefly respon- 
sible for the stiffened attitude of Austria in the St. Petersburg negotiations. Austria 
feels that she has done nothing to provoke Russia, and that as, so far as that Power 
is interested in the fate of Servia, she is ready to give her every reasonable assurance 
and guarantee, the mobilisation is a gratuitous menace to her. She feels herself 
unable to carry on negotiations under such a menace, although for the moment she 
has not said so. The project of German mediation is hampered in a like manner. 
The French concentration in the direction of the Vosges is, she complains, a threat 
to her, and if it is not stopped... &c. &e. 


This reads like pure and unadulterated Kuhlmann. An article 
which passed unnoticed in this country was no doubt extensively 
circulated in the German capitals as an authoritative expression of 
British opinion. It ended by emphasising Great Britain’s 
neutrality, a dementi being given to a statement published in 
French newspapers that Sir Edward Grey “ had informed Germany 
and Austria that in the event of a European war Great Britain 
would be found on the side of Russia and France.” 

On August 1 the Daily Graphic published a panic-stricken 
article on the effect of war on the community, which in the light 
of subsequent events makes good reading. Apart from general 
bankruptcy and stagnation of commerce there would be “ the 
advance of food to famine prices, and the consequent disorders 
among the poorer classes, who would be without the means of 
subsistence,’ &c. The inevitable Lucien Wolf appeared with 
another expert article of which the following passage is typical. 

If we, together with Italy, remain outside the fire zone, and wait until the war 
takes a course which menaces our interests, either directly or indirectly, we may doa 
good deal of good in the way of protecting the minor States, such as Belgium and 


Holland, and of preserving the peace in the Balkans. If, however, we are involved, 
both Belgium and Holland are almost certain to be drawn into the theatre of war. 


When this was written France and Germany were on the verge of 
war and it was common knowledge that Germany’s first act would 
be the violation of Belgian neutrality as she had already violated 
the neutrality of Luxemburg. By August 3 the British cat had 
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begun to jump in the direction of France, and the foreign expert of 
the Daily Graphic began to draw in his horns having done 
minimum of mischief in England but a maximum of mischief jn 
Germany. He coolly closed his daily homily with the observation, 
“It is, however, difficult to see how the Germans, having occupied 
Luxemburg for the purpose of their invasion of France, can avoid 
marching through Belgian territory.’ It was almost an act 
of virtue on their part. 

On August 4 the Daily Graphic committed its last “ howler.” 
We were publicly committed by the Government to defend the 
neutrality of Belgium and the integrity of Holland was vital to us, 
upon which our contemporary observes, “We are glad to be 
assured that on neither of these points is Germany disposed wholly 
to ignore our standpoint, and that so far the stories of an invasion 
of Belgium by her troops are unfounded.’ There was now a 
general scuttle to cover on the part of the Potsdam press which 
henceforth beat the patriotic drum and the Daily Graphic having 
failed to hoist the White flag of neutrality proudly proclaimed 
“We are resolved to stand by our contracted obligations to France 
and Belgium and in all the wider aspects of the war to secure 
by swift and timely action the respect of our European and 
Imperial interests. On that task we have no intention of wasting 
words. We are stripped for battle; we are prepared to strike 
by land and sea with all the might of the three kingdoms and their 
daughter nations.” Ht tu Brute must have risen involuntarily 
to the lips of the German Emperor on reading this issue of his 
favourite organ. 

Another British paper alleged to be popular with Wolff's official 
Telegraphic Agency is naturally the Nation. Its issue of August 1 
contained much matter gratifying to Germany at the moment 
though less satisfactory afterwards. While admitting that “the 
general judgment on Austria’s conduct of the dispute is that she 
was resolved on war from the first, that she deliberately formu- 
lated excessive demands, and that after the submissive and 
correct answer of Servia no case whatever for war exists,” the 


Nation added : 


It is safe to say that there has been no crisis in which the public opinion of the 
English people has been so definitely opposed to war as it is at this moment. The 
eonsternation in the world of German finance, the closing of almost every Stock 
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Exchange in Europe, including that of London, are enough to explain the pacific spirit 
of the world of finance and commerce. The British working classes have as much 
reason to dread a war of this kind as the Socialists of Germany, who are holding 
monster meetings. ‘This spirit is reflected in the House of Commons, and it is every- 
where recognised that a Minister who led this country into war would be responsible 
for a War as causeless and unpopular as any war in history, and that he would cease 
to lead the Liberal Party. It is, of course, out of the question that Parliament should 
rise while foreign affairs remain in a critical condition, and all arrangements will have 
to be revised in consequence. 


In another note the Nation complained that under the screen of 
secrecy all Powers were taking precautionary measures towards 
mobilisation. 


It is stupefying to learn that this country is no exception to the rule. Not only 
has our First Fleet taken the sea—a step which, according to Reuter, has greatly 
encouraged Russia—but the Special Reserve has been called out, a meaningless pre- 
caution, unless in some contingency the despatch of an expeditionary corps to the 
Continent were contemplated. We are liable by treaty for the defence of Belgian 
neutrality, but we have no other military commitment. These preparations can but 
add to the general unrest, and convey to our friends of the Triple Entente the sug- 
gestion of eventual support, which no British Government dare give. Our role is 
that of mediator. The Labour Party have spoken for the country in declaring that 
in this Continental trouble we must remain neutral. 


In a long article entitled “‘The Part of England” it was 
admitted by the Nation that on Germany fell the heaviest 
responsibility in backing Austria in a war of conquest. 


It is from Germany that the effective pressure must come to enforce the acceptance 
of mediation... . The peace of Europe is in the Kaiser’s keeping, and after him 
it has most to hope from his Socialist subjects, who are doing their utmost to render 
the crime of a general war unpopular and impossible. Events are not in a conspicuous 
degree in our country’s control, and our one duty is to press mediation with all the 
adroitness and firmness of which our diplomacy is capable. 


Why should any one listen to us if in any event we are to 
remain spectators as demanded by the Nation ? 


There our role must absolutely end. The suggestion conveyed in the articles of 
the Times and the Morning Post, and even in certain needless, dangerous, and ill- 
advised naval precautions [sic] that the appalling contingency of a general war might 
make a case for our own armed action, is the language of sheer insanity. We do 
these writers the credit of supposing that they argue that the fear of our armed inter- 
vention might conduce to the general peace. On the contrary, the knowledge that 
we were prepared to back her is the one thing which might induce Russia to make 
war, and there the whole danger lies. ... Our only effective power is moral, the 
power of a nation which is hampered by no avowed alliance, and committed to neither 
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party in this upheaval of racial and national hatred. Every article, every word 


which suggests that we are a military factor in the Triple Entente weakens the only 
gift which we have to bring to Europe. We are free, we are impartial ; we have a 
Foreign Minister who commands general respect. Our influence is gone, our im. 
partiality compromised, from the moment when it is even hinted that our sword may 
be thrown into the Russian scale. That our statesmen should dream of sharing with 
one ship or one battalion in the immense and irrational crime of a general war for a 
local end that touches no real interest of Western Europe is an absurdity which we 
need not discuss. Tho only risk is that light-spoken words, the froth of an academic 
theory, may diminish our weight as the peacemakers and mediators of a distracted 
and sundered Europe. 


On July 29 the Daily News and Leader informed Europe in 
general and Germany in particular, because it was especially in 
Germany that extravagant importance was attached to such 
utterances : 


We do not think that on the broad issue Austria can be blamed for having deter- 
minde to bring this perpetual challenge to an end. Twice within the last few years 
she has been called upon to mobilise her army at enormous cost, and the commercial 
and financial losses which have resulted from the consequent unrest have involved 
her trading community in disaster. It is argued that unless this grave matter is 
brought to the proof the very existence of the dual monarchy will be imperilled. And 
rightly or wrongly Austria believes that if the present situation is allowed to continue, 
she will in the course of a very few years be in a far worse position, with a Balkan 
Confederation, subject to Russia, and having its spear point turned against herself. 
Whether her action now, assuming that she aims at annexing no Servian territory, 
will tend to make such a Confederation less likely may be doubted. But at any rate 
she is apparently resolved to take the utmost risks in order to end the machinations 
of Russia in the Balkans and to test the readiness of that Power to back her Servian 
instrument even to the point of war. 


The Daily News mischievously added, and the suggestion is 
worthy of Kuhlmann or some henchman of Kuhlmann 


Left to herself Russia is not likely to take up that challenge. And, as we have 
said, there is no just ground for doing so. No one has ever yet dared to claim that 
Russia is the champion of the freedom of anybody. She has enslaved many, but she 
has freed none. Her claim to be the protector of the Slav peoples has no historic 
basis. If it had she would have as much right to interfere in the interests of the Slavs 
of the Austrian Empire as of the Slavs of Servia. When she has intervened in Balkan 
issues it has been with no high motive, but for entirely selfish ends. And if she inter- 
feres now it will not be for the sake of Servian freedom, which is not threatened, but 
in the interests of her own far-reaching designs. With those designs neither France 
nor this country can have any sympathy or approval. France is not concerned for 
a Slav hegemony presided over by the most barbaric power in Europe, even though 
that Power is her ally. And we hope that she will have the courage to say firmly 
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that she will have no part in saving Servia from chastisement in order to make Russia 
predominant in the Balkans. For ourselves, it is unthinkable that we should be 
drawn into such a quarrel, We have done much for the advancement of Russian 
interests in recent years. We have remained silent while the liberties of Finland 
have been trodden in the dust and while Russia, in defiance of her agreement with 
us to preserve the independence and integrity of Persia, has made the northern half 
of that country a Russian province. But the suggestion that we should spend British 
lives and British treasure to establish Russia in the Balkans would be an inconceivable 
outrage to a democratic country. Our hands are free in this business and we must 
take care to keep them free, Let us work zealously to preserve peace, but let us 
remember that the most effective work for peace that we can do is to make it clear 
that not a British life shall be sacrificed for the sake of a Russian hegemony of the 
Slav world. 


So late as August 3, when our Wait-and-See Cabinet had already 
dropped on the French side of the fence, the Daily News and 
Leader was engaged in collecting the opinions of every absurd 
crank who could be enlisted at short notice. In a leading article 
it was pointed out : 


The one immediate overriding question is—What is to be the attitude of this 
country during the war? The Cabinet sat yesterday to consider this, but no state- 
ment will be made until to-day. It is generally understood, however, that it has put 
a question to the German Government, and it is believed that it has asked for a guarantee 
of the neutrality of Belgium, which the French Government apparently has already 
promised to respect. We hope and believe that Germany's answer will be satisfactory ; 
but in this connection two points must be emphasised. We are under no obligation 
to defend against all and sundry the neutrality of Belgium by force of arms, and if there 
is a political case for doing so it has not yet been presented, nor do we believe it can be 
made out [my italics]. In the second place a mere refusal on the part of Germany 
to give a guarantee could not be a ground for war ; on any hypothesis only an actual 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality could justify war. For that reason we are inclined 
to doubt the policy of asking for guarantees in advance, and to base the decision of 
intervention or non-intervention upon such an answer would be wholly unwarrantable 
and indefensible. 


Our contemporary emphasised the attractions of neutrality 
which “‘ would leave us practically the one strong Power unshat- 
tered by war, free from the sin of it and available at any moment 
for mediating in the cause of peace. Neutrality is imposed on us 
by our honour and our interests, and with the example of Italy 
before us any vestige of pretext for departing from it vanishes.” 
We should be ruined if we went to war, but we might make money 
if we left our friends and allies-to bear the pan-German burden. 

The symposium of cranks was headed by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
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who has written too much on Europe of yesterday to have any 
knowledge of Europe of to-day. His discourse on “ The Peril to 
Civilisation’ should be filed for reference. After a blood. 
curdling account of the ruin caused by the Napoleonic wars our 
historian declared : 


And that is what war will mean again, except that the purely economic catastrophe 
will be infinitely worse and more sudden, because the island has ceased to be mainly 
agricultural and self-supporting. The catastrophe would be so vast that people do 
not realise it and many are helplessly watching the drift to ruin. Let every one deter- 
mine that this week [early part preferred] he or she will do something to demonstrate 
his or her antagonism to the participation of England in the European crime. Every 
one can do something, whether it is writing a letter to the newspaper or to your member, 
organising a meeting or going to a meeting, or the invaluable talk to friends which 
makes national opinion. 


The Bishop of Lincoln can always be relied upon to plunge in 
where angels fear to tread, and writing from Old Palace, Lincoln, 
August 1, he declared : 


For England to join in this hideous war would be treason to civilisation and disaster 
to our people. God save us from the war fever ! 


The Bishop of Hereford was a good second : 
I feel that our Government is in duty bound to keep England strictly neutral. 
Sir James Reckitt : 


Active interference in the present war in Eastern Europe would be worse than 
a blunder ; it would be a crime committed against the people of Britain, who have no 
interest in the quarrel of Emperors or their Ministers and Generals. 


Mr. Arthur Ponsonby : 


Neither the honour nor the interests of Great Britain are remotely affected, She 
should declare her complete neutrality. 


Mr. Hall Caine: 


All England owes you a deep debt of gratitude for to-day’s article—so splendidly 
clear, so splendidly true, so absolutely unanswerable. 


Prof. Starr Jordan: 


There is one phase of the present crisis which I have not seen mentioned in the 
British Press—the effect of the action Great Britain may take on public opinion in 
the United States. 


The respect and friendship of the best people in the United States may be or may 
not be a valuable asset of the United Kingdom, but it will certainly be endangered, 
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perhaps permanently lost, if Great Britain takes any voluntary part in the hideous 
orgy the militarists of Europe are preparing in the name of the Balance of Power. 

Neither Austria nor Servia, nor the war party of any other nation, enters this 
conflict with anything like clean hands. That Great Britain should take part in this 
conspiracy for the overthrow of civilisation is to us—as Americans—unthinkable. 
Worse than that, it would be unpardonable. 


The Lord Provost of Glasgow : 


In my opinion nothing that has happened gives the slightest ground or excuse for 
warlike intervention on the part of Great Britain, especially in view of the frequently 
reiterated assurances of the Government that we have no obligations, written or tacit, 
to any of the Powers, 


A Grand Old Man of literature, Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M., tried 
to stem this torrent of twaddle by a word in season : 


I earnestly desire some scheme for peace; but I am in favour of leaving the 
Government unhampered. 


It was peculiarly incumbent on the Westminster Gazette, with 
its demi-semi official pose and its ardent attachment to Germany 
and her Emperor, to give the Mailed Fist timely warning that the 
Triple Entente was as solid in 1914 as in 1911 on the occasion 
of the Panther’s escapade at Agadir. Needless to say, our “sea- 
green incorruptible’ contemporary preached neutrality alias 
treachery until the very last moment. We should stand aside 
while Germany marched into France. No wonder it was rewarded 
with ‘‘special messages” from Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg. No 
wonder the Germans were furious when they realised how 
completely they had been fooled by their own friends! The 
orgy of Anglophobia in Berlin when ultimately “ Perfide 
Albion ” came down on the other side of the fence, though scan- 
dalous, was under the circumstances scarcely surprising. If 
British lives in the German capital were subsequently in danger 
it was largely on account of our Potsdam Press. Those of us 
who have fought German policy with the gloves off for the past 
fifteen years have been open and above board. We have avowedly 
worked to make the Triple Entente effective to cope with the 
Pan-German danger. We have steadily warned the enemy that 
aggression upon any member of the combination would bring us 
into the field. We were ridiculed in Germany because we were 
ridiculed by pro-Germans. Englishmen know that the attitude 


of the Westminster Gazette was animated, as usual, by pure and 
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unadulterated funk—at that time funk of Germany—but the 
German historian will probably teach the new generation how 
Machiavellian British statesmanship kept the German Govern- 
ment in a fool’s paradise until it was too late to retreat and thus 
involved the German Empire in a disastrous war by pretending 
that Great Britain would stand aside. The declarations of the 
Coalition Press, especially the Westminster Gazette, which is 
regarded as inspired, will be cited as evidence of this devilish 
anti-German plot by the Treitschkes that are to come. It is 
essential for the reader to realise that the general public in Germany 
was drugged by such quotations as I am giving and that the 
great London dailies representing operative opinion with their 
constant stream of warnings were boycotted by the semi-official 
purveyors of news. The Times, the Morning Post, the Daily 
Express, the Daily Mail, the Daily Telegraph—which had sloughed 
off its Potsdamism before hostilities—the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Evening News, and other organs made it plain that we could not 
remain unmoved spectators of a German invasion of France, 
whose security was our security, and that it did not matter a 
brass farthing whether the aggressors picked a quarrel over Servia 
or Morocco. That was the A BC and X Y Zof the international 
situation, which apparently neither the British Government nor 
its press understood. 

It was common knowledge—it must even have been known 
to Cabinet Ministers—that any German campaign against France 
involved a violation of Luxemburg and Belgian neutrality. 
German strategy had been openly discussed throughout Europe 
for many years, and Germany military dispositions, including 
railway construction, were only intelligible on the assumption 
of that great turning movement which is developing at the time 
of writing. That we are doing our duty as a European Power 
is the main thing. But it was pure hypocrisy to affect astonish- 
ment when Germany crossed the Belgian frontier. On the faith 
of assurances from her friends here she believed that she might 
do so with impunity so far as Great Britain was concerned. 
These tiresome newspaper extracts were material factors in 
producing a war out of which at the appointed time the Party 
of Progress will make all the capital it can. It would be entirely 
in keeping with the dastardly policy of placing the Home Rule 
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Bill on the Statute Book, which is openly advocated by quondam 
Potsdam papers while these pages are in the press. 

Now the Westminster Gazette, in the face of the reports it 
was publishing from its own Berlin correspondent, could cherish 
none of the illusions disseminated by the Daily Graphic as to the 
real culprits. In a leading article (July 27) it recognised : 

In all the circumstances it is difficult to believe that the German Government was 
not completely aware of the terms of the Austrian Note, and that the time and method 
of its presentment was not concerted between the two Powers. In Vienna the talk 
is openly of the “ chosen moment,” the moment when the Powers of the Triple Entente 
were supposed to be at a disadvantage. This is not to make the task of Russia easier, 
if, as appears to be the case, she is doing her utmost to persuade Servia to give the 
necessary Satisfaction. Pressure beyond a certain point must be interpreted in St. 


Petersburg as pressure upon Russia, and we hope very much to hear to-day that it wil 1 
not be persisted in. 


This is typical Westminsterese. Every difficulty is invariably 
about to be smoothed over. Everybody will ultimately be quite 
reasonable and do what the Westminster Gazette wants. Even 
when Austria-Hungary had declared war upon Servia in spite of 
the latter’s humiliating submission under Russian pressure, the 
readers of the organ of an enlightened Radical Plutocracy were 
gaily informed (July 28): 

“There ought to be a fair chance of preventing its spread 
[i.e. the spread of the war] to the Great Powers!” There would 
have been a fair chance but for the attitude of the Westminster 
Gazette and the Government, which confirmed Germany in her 
ageressive action. 

On July 30, as Austrian troops had not “actually crossed ” 
the Servian frontier, the Westminster Gazette was still babbling 
about “conference or negotiation” and insidiously indicating 
our neutrality. 

We are confident that Sir Edward Grey will exhaust every conceivable opportunity 
of keeping the peace by these means, and in the meantime we strongly deprecate any 
attempt to tie his hands and commit him in advance to a particular course of action. 
His one chance of helping Europe in this emergency is to stand uncompromised as a 
mediator between the camps. The idea that, while professing to be disinterested, he 


is in fact a partisan would be fatal to any influence which he may exert on the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance. 


The sole chance of keeping the peace at that very late hour 
was for Sir Edward Grey to warn Germany that her challenge to 
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our friends would be regarded as a challenge to ourselves. And, 
as a matter of fact, in one of his lucid moments the British Foreign 
Minister said a timely word to the German Ambassador in London, 
which, however, was discounted by the prolonged dissensions in 
the Cabinet and the attitude of the Radical Press and Party. 
On July 31 the leading Ministerial organ came out with a 
characteristically casuistical pronouncement concluding as follows: 
Those who analyse this situation and try to consider the part which we may play 
in it will more than ever see the necessity of keeping the free hand for our Government 
and enabling it, as we said yesterday, to stand uncompromised as a mediator between 
the two camps, The Prime Minister said yesterday that this country “ has no interests 
of its own directly at stake,” That very fact gives it a position of advantage as a 
moderating influence among its neighbours which it would be folly to throw away 
without reason or necessity. We can all of us imagine developments in which our 
interests might be directly affected ; but at this stage it is our interest, and the interest 
of all the peoples of Europe, that these developments should not follow. To work our 


utmost to avert them and to concentrate on that task is the best service we can render 
to Europe as well as ourselves at this stage. 


When this appeared Germany was hastening war with France 
and Russia and, as all the world knew, depended for her success 
on rapidly slogging her Western neighbour. But the sapient 
Westminster Gazette informed its readers: ‘‘ We hear with relief 
from Berlin that not only up to last night were reports of 
mobilisation denied but that the publication of them by news- 
papers is sternly reprobated by the Government.” No wonder 
Kuhlmann and Co. thought they could do anything with us. 

By August 3 the British Government had been prodded into 
giving its first assurance of contingent support to France, so water 
had to be mixed with the wine of neutrality, but that did not 
prevent the Westminster Gazette from continuing to mislead the 
British and German public by publishing a series of fatuous and 
perilous letters violently advocating scuttle. The ubiquitous 
Mr. Francis Hirst, believed to be the editor of the Economist, 
expressed his joy at reading in the Westminster Gazette of “ our 
present resolution to remain neutral.” Mr. Charles Roden Buxton 
published half a column of twaddle on the topic “ What does the 
Balance of Power Mean ?” purporting to examine “ this fantastic 
theory preached by the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Evening News, and the Daily Mail,” pointing out that 
if we played the mean hound and left our friends in the lurch, 
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if we do not go in, we avoid all this ruin, and at the same time we build up for our- 
selves a commercial and industrial position of unrivalled strength. The business 
which our continental neighbours by their madness will have thrown away will have 
come to us, and come to us rightly and justly, as a result of right and just and sensible 
conduct on our part... . Even if we grant to the full the danger of isolation which 
they (the **war-mongers ”) predict, the right way to meet that danger is to make our- 
selves commercially and industrially strong, and the way to do this is to repudiate with 
all the intensity of our command the terrible illusion of the “ balance of power.” 


Sir Alfred Turner waxed eloquent on the “‘ Curse of Alliances” : 
“As for France, we have feelings of the greatest friendship for 
her ’’—which would be demonstrated by desertion. “Let us 
watch for all opportunities of acting as intermediary in the cause 
of restoring peace, but let us not be so idiotic as to give ear to the 
voice of the Jingo Will-o’-the-Wisp and hurl our strength against 
a wall for nothing that concerns us directly or indirectly.” 

These experts in scuttle were fortified by a certain Mr. 
“Ernest Schuster,’ who laid down the “ Limits of England’s 
Responsibility.” “The participation of this country in the war 
between the Continental nations will be a greater crime (than 
the Crimean War) and the penalty will be infinitely more severe. 
‘The Angel of Death’ will, as then, ‘be abroad throughout the 
land. The widows will mourn and the workmen will be starved ; 
the factory chimneys will be without smoke and the harbours full 
of idle ships. All Powers in Europe will require years and years 
before they can recover their full strength, but the giant in the 
last will be the first to rally, and then we shall be rewarded for 
maintaining what we call the balance of power in Europe.” 

When the Westminster Gazette took the responsibility of 
publishing these letters the news had already arrived of the 
German ultimatum to Belgium offering her an illusory entente 
in return for immediate invasion. Upon this our contemporary 
observed in a leading article, which corroborates what we said 
on a previous page as to the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
Germany being a matter of common knowledge : 


If these intimations come with a shock to those who supposed that right as defined 
by treaty would be a sufficient guarantee against might as enforced by great armies, 
they are no surprise to those who have studied the schemes of the German General 
Staff. No student of the probable course of war in Europe under modern conditions 
has ever disguised from himself that Germany, if she were at war with France, would 
snatch the advantage of a traverse of Belgian territory. 
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It is all so nauseating that one is tempted to stop, but this 
would be unjust to the Manchester Guardian, the most frantic of 
all our Potsdam papers. It went literally wild with excitement 
from the opening to the closing of the crisis and made desperate 
efforts to promote ‘‘ stop the war” movements in Lancashire, 
which, needless to say, were a total fiasco. Day by day it became 
more violent, and but for “ Runciman’s ultimatum ” to Germany 
the Manchester Guardian would probably have despatched an 
ultimatum to France. This Pacifist Press is ten times more 
mischievous than the worst Jingo press. For the time being it 
rendered England ignoble throughout Europe. In seeking to 
betray friends it immensely exasperated enemies. It renders 
future relations with the great German-speaking world almost 
impossible. 

The policy of national dishonour and scuttle was thus defined 
by the Manchester Guardian on July 28 : 

The three Powers are all allies of one or other of the disputants. However much 
Germany might disapprove of the Austrian Note, still, if Russia defended Servia by 
attacking Austria, Germany could not remain neutral. She must, by a treaty twenty- 
five years old and often since renewed, take up arms in Austria’s assistance. In that 
case France might feel herself compelled, if not by the letter of her alliance with Russia, 
by its sentiment to go to the assistance of her ally, and Italy would then be compelled 
to fulfil her obligation as a member of the Triple Alliance. We have no such commit- 


ments. Not only are we neutral now but we could and ought to remain neutral 
throughout the whole course of the war. 


The same issue of the Manchester Guardian published what it 
described as “‘Good Advice from Berlin” in the shape of a 
telegram from a correspondent who made himself responsible for 
this statement : 


Clearly, Germany was unaware of the text of the Austrian Note before it was 
presented. I am assured on reliable authority that the Government disapproves the 
excessive sharpness of the tone employed. Openly, Germany must support Austria, 
but, according to my further information, the Government is not only striving to 
localise the conflict, but is also urging Austria to display the greatest possible moderation. 


The usual Russophobe article entitled “‘ England’s Danger ” — 


our “danger” consisting of discharging our duty—appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian of July 30, ending as follows : 


There may have been tentative naval understandings between us and other Powers, 
but we have it on the solemn assurance of Sir Edward Grey that at any rate we are free 
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to choose in a European conflict. We have not seen a shred of a reason for thinking 
that the triumph of Germany in a European war in which we had been neutral would 
injure a single British interest, however small, whereas the triumph of Russia would 
create a situation for us really formidable. Why, then, should we not be determined 
to remain neutral? And why should we not increase our influence in Europe and at 
the earliest possible moment ? If Russia makes a general war out of a local war, it 
will be a crime against Europe. If we, who might remain neutral, rush into the war 
or let our attitude remain doubtful, it will be both a crime and an act of supreme and 
gratuitous folly. Yet this is the course to which the 7'imes clearly points, and, unhappily 
the Times is regarded in Europe as speaking with the voice of the British Foreign 
Office. 


The same issue contained a silly telegram from Vienna sug- 
gesting that Servia would submit to Austria without fighting, 
while a telegram from Berlin was entitled ‘‘ Drifting into War 
against Her Will.” 

The following day (July 31) came another screed entitled 
“The Nation’s Danger,” ending thus : 


We have a completely white sheet before us on which we are free to write anything 
or nothing so far as our contracts with European Powers are concerned. But the 
Government is not free as regards its own people. It is the trustee of the nation and 
bound above all else to consider its interests and the interests of the mass of the com- 
munity on whom the burden of all war really falls. It boasts, and with justice, that 
it has tried to increase the people’s sum of happiness. If it goes to war, it takes away 
everything that it has given and leaves them far poorer than before. It is trying to 
relieve suffering and to diminish disease. War is the most prolific breeder of both. 
It came in on the country’s confidence that it would protect the fo.d of the people. 
There is no Protectionist tax that could be devised that is capable of raising the price 
of food to the extent that a fortnight of serious war will do. We are free to choose, 
said Sir Edward Grey and the Prime Minister. We are free as regards Europe. We are 
not free as regards England. Honour is not involved abroad. It is irretrievably 
involved at home. 


This article was supported by a batch of correspondence 
entitled ‘“ Why England Must Remain Neutral,’ and it was 
announced that two meetings of Liberal Members of Parliament 
had been held at the House of Commons at which “a strong 
feeling has been expressed against the participation of Great 
Britain in a European conflict. Particular objection was taken 
to current newspaper comments which assume that, despite 
repeated statements to the contrary by responsible British 
Ministers, this country is under an obligation in any circumstances 
to take part in Continental hostilities.” While our egregious 
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Labour Party met and “ unanimously 
expressing the hope 


passed a resolution 


that on no account will this country be dragged into the European conflict, in which, 
as the Prime Minister has stated, we have no direct or indirect interest, and the party 
calls upon all labour organisations in the country to watch events vigilantly, so as to 
oppose, if need be, in the most effective way any action which may involve us in war. 

This was simply an invitation to the German General Staff to 
walk into France, and would doubtless have been followed by a 
movement of the German fleet into the Channel but for the 
prompt measures of Mr. Churchill, the one Minister who had 
taken time by the forelock and had by this time placed our ships 
in their war stations unbeknown, it is alleged, to his palsied 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

On August 1 the Manchester Guardian, like the fat boy in 
Pickwick, was trying to make its readers’ flesh creep by fearsome 
tales of battle, murder, and sudden death. All its articles were 
devoted to the one topic. Two meetings of Radical members 
had been held, and its London correspondent estimated “ that 
four-fifths of the Government supporters associate themselves 
informally with the position of Mr. Ponsonby and his colleagues,” 
but “ what is wanted is an open demonstration which can serve as 
a rallying-point for public opinion outside.’ ‘An Appeal to 
Scholars” was issued by Russophobe professors and column 
upon column of decadent drivel appeared over the signatures of 
one or other of our tailors of Tooley Street. 

On August 3 the Manchester Guardian made an accurate 
statement, namely, that “Saturday and Sunday were the fateful 
days of the century. On Saturday Germany declared war on 
Russia. Harly the next morning her troops invaded Luxemburg, 
and in the course of the day they are alleged to have crossed the 
French frontier at two points not specified.” The great provin- 
cial Potsdam organ still remained obdurate. Germany could do 
no wrong. 

The war party in England will use these facts to work up feeling against Germany 
as the aggressor and the violator of international law ; but sober Englishmen, while 
grieving that Germany should have thought fit to take this frightful responsibility, 
will not let German military opinion of what is best for Germany affect their own 
judgment of what is best for England. Germany was not free to choose ; whether war 
was to come depended not so much on what she did as on what Russia meant to do. 


* * * * * 
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Sooner or later she will bear the whole brunt of the war with France and Russia at 
once. And she was uncertain of the neutrality of England. Therefore she decided to 
strike the first blow. We deeply regret it, but we understand. Nor shall we apply a 
harsh judgment to what man or nation does for very life’s sake. 


Nevertheless, our contemporary was staggered by the rapidity 
with which the situation had ripened. 

A few weeks after we have been solemnly assured that we have no engagement on 
the Continent of Europe which would restrict or hamper the freedom of the Government 
or of Parliament to decide whether or not Great Britain should take part in a European 
war, we are told by the conspirators [my italics] that honour bids us go to war. Whose 
honour ? Not that of the Government, for if what the war party say were true, then 
what Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey said was false. How could we be free to decide 
if honour compelled us to decide one way ?. Whose honour? Not that of the people, 
for no people are so sensitive as our own on the point of honour, and they are unstirred 
by the least trace of the generous impulse that would inspire them if they had to make 
sacrifices for honour’s sake. Whose honour, then? The honour of those who have 
led France to hope that we would undertake responsibilities which all the time they 
were anxious to conceal from Englishmen ? If any have been guilty of that double 
perfidy to England and to France, not all the blood of every English soldier and sailor, 
not all the tears of widows and orphans, could restore to them the honour which they 


have so shamelessly lost. 


What was described by the Manchester Guardian as “the 
biggest Trafalgar Square demonstration held for years” had 
made war upon war while its ingenuous readers learnt, “The 
tide of public indignation against the suggestion that this country 
should take part in a general European war is rising fast.” 

The Manchester Guardian was still on its own peculiar war- 
path on August 4, the day of our ultimatum to Germany following 
on Germany’s ultimatum to Belgium; and as it is nowadays 
suggested that, whereas wicked Tories would have made war 
to uphold France because the maintenance of France is a vital 
British interest, virtuous Liberals could only be reconciled to 
war by an altruistic affection for Belgium, the manner in which 
the organ of the Manchester school dealt with that subject after 
it knew of the German attack on Belgium and Belgium’s appeal 
to Great Britain should for ever put the Manchester School out 
of court as a factor in foreign policy. 

There remains the question of the neutrality of Belgium. Sir Edward Grey is 
prepared to go to war for this object, and he quotes the opinion of Gladstone in support. 


But had Gladstone really thought that it was in our interests always and under all 
circumstances to go to the support of Belgium in defence of her neutrality, why did 
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he so carefully restrict our obligation under the Treaty of 1870 to the duration of the 
war between Germany and France and a year after? Was not that an admission that 
the maintenance of Belgium’s neutrality was not a question of honour—the obligations 
of honour are immutable—but was one which might change with changing conditions ? 
We can attach no other interpretation to it. The question of the integrity of Belgium 
is one thing ; its neutrality is quite another. We shall not easily be convinced, even 
if the integrity of Belgium be a British interest for which we ought to go to war, that 
the sacrosanctity of Belgian soil from the passage of an invader is worth the sacrifice 
of so much that mattered so much more to Englishmen. And in that opinion we are 
fortified by the view of Lord Derby, who held in the case of Luxemburg, in which our 
treaty obligations are precisely the same, that there was no obligation on us in honour 
or in law to intervene by force. Why should we be more Belgian than the Belgians in 
this matter? They are negotiating with Germany. Has Sir Edward Grey closed the 
door to negotiation on this subject ? We refuse to believe it, and therefore we still 


refuse to give up hope that we shall yet succced in maintaining our neutrality. 


I apologise to the reader for many tedious and aggravating 
pages, but the abject opinions of the organs quoted from the 
Daily Graphic to the Manchester Guardian unquestionably went 
forth to Germany as British public opinion which would dictate 
the course of British policy during the period when peace and 
war trembled in the balance. If there was any strong Peace 
Party in Berlin, as some of these organs believed, it was reduced 
to impotence by this advocacy of neutrality at any price, while 
the game of the formidable War Party was played, as always, 
by our professional Pacifists, some of whom, it is shrewdly sur- 
mised must have been wire-pulled from the Wilhelmstrasse or 
the Press Bureau of the German Embassy in London, controlled 
by the unconscionable Kuhlmann. The final effort of this 
personage before compulsorily closing down his sinister operations 
is thus recorded in the Manchester Guardian (August 4). Unless 
one had the print before one’s eyes one could not conceive it 
possible that a serious newspaper should lend itself to such childish 
manceuvres at such a moment. Bismarck was a master in the 
manipulation of foreign opinion—the performances of Kuhlmann 
are calculated to make the Iron Chancellor turn in his grave. 


THE GERMAN OFFER 
A WIDER PLEDGE QUITE POSSIBLE 


London, Monday Night. 
Baron Kuhlmann, the Councillor of the German Embassy, made an extremely 
important statement to-night to a London representative of the Manchester Guardian 
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who asked him whether he could make any further statement in view of Sir Edward 
Grey's speech. Baron Kuhlmann’s statement, printed in the evening papers, gave 
the public the first knowledge of the offer of Germany to “ give an undertaking that 
she will not attack France by sea in the north or make any warlike use of the sea- 
coast of Belgium and Holland if it appeared that Great Britain would make this under- 
taking a condition of her neutrality for the time being.” Baron Kuhlmann’s statement 
to the Wanchester Guardian was as follows: 

* Sir Edward Grey, in his specch, said that an engagement not to attack the northern 
coast of France, which was conditional upon British neutrality, was ‘far too narrow an 
engagement.’ It is the feeling in German diplomatic circles that a widening of this 
pledge on the lines of Sir Edward Grey’s communication to the French Ambassador 
would not present insuperable difficulties.” 

Sir Edward Grey’s assurance to the French Ambassador, in his own words, was as 
follows : 

“I am authorised to give the assurance that if the German fleet comes into the 
Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile operations against the French 
coast or shipping we will give France all the assistance in our power.” 

Baron Kuhlmann’s original offer on which Sir Edward Grey animadverted, was 
as follows : 

“The maintenance of British neutrality would in no way injure France. On the 
contrary, it might be argued that by remaining neutral Great Britain could give France 
exactly as much strategic assistance and a good deal more effective diplomatic help. 

“ As, according to all reliable information, there is no intention of sending 
3ritish troops to the Continent, and as a few British divisions, considering the enormous 
numbers engaged, could hardly alter the balance of power, all England can do for 
France is to protect her North Sea coast from invasion and to prevent the neutral ports 
of Belgium and Holland being used as bases of armed aggression against France. 

“ Germany would be disposed to give an undertaking that she will not attack France 
by sea in the north, or make any warlike use of the sea-coast of Belgium or Holland 
if it appeared that Great Britain would make this undertaking a condition of her 
neutrality for the time being. 

“ Thus England, without going to war herself, could render to France the maximum 
of assistance she could give by going to war. That England as a ncutral Power, main- 
taining an armed neutrality, would diplomatically be a greater asset for France for 
the termination of hostilities at an early moment than if herself involved in war is 
self-evident.” 
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V. A STUDY IN PACIFIST DIPLOMACY 


So much for Pacifist journalism. What of Pacifist diplomacy? Its 
record is contained in the White Paper “‘ Miscellaneous. No. 6 
(1914) ” entitled ‘‘ Correspondence Respecting the European 
Crisis.” Were the facts contained in this document still un- 
published but known to me with full liberty to use them I should 
hesitate to do so, because the narrative is anything but edifying 
from the British point of view and is scarcely calculated to 
enhance our National reputation. As it has however been already 
published by the Government of the day as forming the piece 
justificative of its policy, there is no choice. Presumably there 
has been some editing of the White Paper, but the process can 
scarcely have been carried far. Every consideration was evidently 
subordinated to Party purposes, namely, to convince a Pacifist 
Parliament that the Asquith Cabinet was Pacifist. This object 
is completely attained, and some premature preachers of neutrality 
are understood to be sorry they spoke, though some other things 
which a country not exclusively composed of Caucus politicians 
cares about are incidentally sacrificed. We had a very narrow 
escape from disaster and dishonour. Let us console ourselves 
with the reflection that all is well that ends well, even if there 
be a nightmare or two on the way, and with a feeling of thankful- 
ness that British government is temporarily transferred from 
professional politicians to sailors and soldiers. 

Though voluminous the correspondence only lasted about a 
fortnight. It opens with a despatch from Sir Edward Grey 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin (Sir E. Goschen), dated 
July 20, 1914. It closes with the British ultimatum to Germany 
on August 4, 1914. In the first document the British Foreign 
Minister states that he had asked the German Ambassador in 
London (Prince Lichnowsky) “if he had any news of what was 
going on in Vienna with regard to Servia.” This was the proper 
quarter in which to seek knowledge of Austrian afiairs. The 
Ambassador professed ignorance, but ‘“ Austria was certainly 
going to take some step and he regarded the situation as very 
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uncomfortable.” Sir Edward Grey replied that he had not heard 
anything recently, ‘‘ except that Count Berchtold (Foreign Minister 
of the Dual Monarchy), in speaking to the Italian Ambassador in 
Vienna, had deprecated the suggestion that the situation was grave 
but had said that it should be cleared up.” Upon this “the 
German Ambassador said that it would be a very desirable thing 
if Russia could act as a mediator with regard to Servia. I (Sir 
Edward Grey) said that I assumed that the Austrian Government 
would not do anything until they had first disclosed to the public 
their case against Servia, founded presumably upon what they 
had discovered at the trial.” The reader will be surprised at 
the German Ambassador’s suggestion that Russia should 
intervene, because as we all know that was the one thing the 
Germanic Powers would not tolerate. The Dual Monarchy had 
made up her mind once and for all to “settle” the Servian 
question and would not brook any interference by outsiders, 
least of all Russia—an attitude in which she was vehemently 
supported by her German ally. Sir Edward Grey pointed out to 
the German Ambassador, who cordially concurred, that Austria- 
Hungary’s disclosure of her case against Servia “‘ would make it 
easier for others, such as Russia to counsel moderation in Belgrade. 
In fact, the more Austria could keep her demand within reasonable 
limits, and the stronger the justification she could produce in 
making any demand, the more chance there would be of smoothing 
things over. I hated the idea of a war between any of the Great 
Powers, and that any of them should be dragged into a war by 
Servia would be detestable.” 

Two days later (July 22) Sir E. Goschen telegraphed to Sir 
Edward Grey reporting a conversation with the German Foreign 
Secretary about the ‘‘forthcoming Austrian demarche at Bel- 
grade.” It will be noted as entirely in keeping with the traditions 
of tortuous Teutonic diplomacy that the German Foreign Minister 
expressed a diametrically opposite opinion to the British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin to that which had been expressed by the German 
Ambassador in London to the British Foreign Minister. 

He [i.e. the German Foreign Minister] insisted that question at issue was one for 
settlement between Servia and Austria alone, and that there should be no interference 


from outside in the discussions between those two countries, He had therefore con- 
sidered it inadvisable that the Austro-Hungarian Government should be approached 
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by the German Government on the matter. He had, however, on several occasions, 
in conversation with the Servian Minister, emphasised the extreme importance that 
Austro-Servian relations should be put on a proper footing. Finally, his Excellency 
observed to me [Sir E. Goschen] that for a long time past the attitude adopted towards 


Servia by Austria had, in his opinion, been one of great forbearance. 


The suggestion that Berlin was afraid of hurting the suscepti. 
bilities of Austria-Hungary by making suggestions on a subject 
which might plunge Europe into war, must have entertained an 
experienced diplomatist like Sir E. Goschen. 

Sir Edward Grey informed Sir M.de Bunsen (British Ambassador 
in Vienna) on July 23 that Count Mensdorff (Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in London) had promised to communicate on the 
following day a copy of the Note to Servia, of which he privately 
explained the general scope as including “ proof of the complicity 
of some Servian officials in the plot to murder the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, and a long list of demands consequently made by 
Austria on Servia.” Sir Edward Grey had expressed his regret 
to Gount Mensdorff that there was to be “something in the nature 
of a time limit which was in effect akin to an ultimatum” which 


might inflame opinion in Russia, and would make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
give more time, even if after a few days it appeared that by giving more time there 
would be a prospect of securing a peaceful settlement and getting a satisfactory reply 
from Servia.... I could not help dwelling upon the awful consequences involved 
in the situation. Great apprehension had been cxpressed to me, not specially by 
M. Cambon (French Ambassador in London) and Count Benckendorfft (Russian 
Ambassador in London), but also by others as to what might happen, and it had been 
represented to me that it would be very desirable that those who had influence in 
St. Petersburg should use it on behalf of patience and moderation. I had replied 
that the amount of influence that could be used in this sense would depend upon how 
reasonable were the Austrian demands and how strong the justification that Austria 
might have discovered for making her demands. 


The British Foreign Minister reiterated that ‘“‘ The possible 
consequences of the present situation were terrible. If as many 
as four Great Powers of Europe—let us say Austria, France, Russia 
and Germany—were engaged in war, it seemed to me that it must 
involve the expenditure of so vast a sum of money and such an 
interference with trade, that a war would be accompanied or 
followed by a complete collapse of European credit and industry. 
In these days, in great industrial States, this would mean a state 
of things worse than that of 1848, and, irrespective of who were 
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victors in the war, many things might be completely swept away.” 
If the British Foreign Office were a kindergarten for the education 
of foreign diplomatists, such observations might have been 
appropriate. We are told that ‘‘ Count Mensdorff did not demur 
to this statement . . . but he said that all would depend upon 
Russia.” Sir Edward Grey very properly replied that at such a 
moment ‘‘ it was just as true to say that it required two to keep 
the peace as it was to say, ordinarily, that it took two to make a 
quarrel.” 

We append the text of the official translation of the notorious 
Note addressed by Austria-Hungary to Servia on July 23, 1914, 
with the knowledge, approval and encouragement of the German 
Government and the German Emperor. As the reader will see 
for himself, it contained demands impossible of acceptance, and 
yet, so anxious was Russia to prevent a conflagration that 
she actually succeeded in inducing Servia to comply with almost 
every term and to reject none unconditionally. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government felt compelled to address the following Note 
to the Servian Government on the 28rd July, through the medium of the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister at Belgrade : 

“On the 3lst March, 1909, the Servian Minister in Vienna, on the instructions of 
the Servian Government, made the following declaration to the Imperial and Royal 
Government : 

““*Servia recognises that the fait accompli regarding Bosnia has not affected her 
rights, and consequently she will conform to the decisions that the Powers may take 
in conformity with article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. In deference to the advice of 
the Great Powers Servia undertakes to renounce from now onwards the attitude of 
protest and opposition which she has adopted with regard to the annexation since 
last autumn. She undertakes, moreover, to modify the direction of her policy with 
regard to Austria-Hungary and to live in future on good neighbourly terms with the 
latter.’ ”’ 

The history of recent years, and in particular the painful events of the 28th June 
last (the assassination of the Archduke at Sarajevo), have shown the existence of a 
subversive movement with the object of detaching a part of the territories of Austria- 
Hungary from the Monarchy. The movement, which had its birth under the eye of 
the Servian Government, has gone so far as to make itself manifest on both sides of 
the Servian frontier in the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of outrages and 
murders, 

Far from carrying out the formal undertakings contained in the declaration of the 
3lst March, 1909, the Royal Servian Government has done nothing to repress these 
movements. It has permitted the criminal machinations of various societies and 
associations directed against the Monarchy, and has tolerated unrestrained language on 
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the part of the press, the glorification of the perpetrators of outrages, and the partici. 


pation of officers and functionaries in subversive agitation. It has permitted an 
unwholesome propaganda in public instruction. In short, it has permitted all mani. 
festations of a nature to incite the Servian population to hatred of the Monarchy and 
contempt of its institutions. 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian Government had not ceased at the 
moment when the events of the 28th June last proved its fatal consequences to the 
whole world. 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the criminal perpetrators of the 
outrage of the 28th June that the Sarajevo assassinations were planned in Belgrade, 
that the arms and explosives with which the murderers were provided had been given 
to them by Servian officers and functionaries belonging to the Narodna Odbrana, and 
finally, that the passage into Bosnia of the criminals and their arms was organised and 
effected by the chiefs of the Servian frontier service. 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investigation do not permit the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to pursue any longer the attitude of expectant for- 
bearance which it has maintained for years in face of the machinations hatched in 
Belgrade, and thence propagated in the territories of the Monarchy. The results, 
on the contrary, impose on it the duty of putting an end to the intrigues which form 
a perpetual menace to the tranquillity of the Monarchy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government sees itself compelled to 
demand from the Royal Servian Government a formal assurance that it condemns 
this dangerous propaganda against the Monarchy ; in other words, the whole series of 
tendencies, the ultimate aim of which is to detach from the Monarchy territories 
belonging to it, and that it undertakes to suppress by every means this criminal and 
terrorist propaganda. 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking the Royal Servian Govern- 
ment shall publish on the front page of its “ Official Journal” of the 26th June (13th 
July) [sic] the following declaration :— 

“The Royal Government of Servia condemns the propaganda directed against 
Austria-Hungary—.e. the general tendency of which the final aim is to detach from 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories belonging to it, and it sincerely deplores 
the fatal consequences of these criminal proceedings. 

“The Royal Government regrets that Servian officers and functionaries partici- 
pated in the above-mentioned propaganda and thus compromised the good neighbourly 
relations to which the Royal Government was solemnly pledged by its declaration of 
the 3lst March, 1909. 

“The Royal Government, which disapproves and repudiates all idea of interfering 
or attempting to interfere with the destinies of the inhabitants of any part whatsoever 
of Austria-Hungary, considers it its duty formally to warn officers and functionaries, 
and the whole population of the kingdom, that henceforward it will proceed with the 
utmost rigour against persons who may be guilty of such machinations, which it will 
use all its efforts to anticipate and suppress. 


This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated to the Royal army as an 


order of the day by his Majesty the King and shall be published in the “ Official 
Bulletin ” of the Army. 
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The Royal Servian Government further undertakes : 

1. To suppress any publication which incites to hatred and contempt of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and the general tendency of which is directed against its territorial 
integrity ; 

2. To dissolve immediately the society styled Narodna Odbrana, to confiscate all 
its means of propaganda, and to proceed in the same manner against other societies 
and their branches in Servia which engage in propaganda against the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. The Royal Government shall take the necessary measures to prevent the 
societies dissolved from continuing their activity under another name alg form ; 

3. To eliminate without delay from public instruction in Servia, both as regards 
the teaching body and also as regards the methods of instruction, everything that 
serves, or might serve, to foment the propaganda against Austria-Hungary ; 

4. To remove from the military service, and from the administration in general, 
all officers and functionaries guilty of propaganda against the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy whose names and deeds the Austro-Hungarian Government reserves to 
itself the right of communicating to the Royal Government ; 

5. To accept the collaboration in Servia of representatives of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in the suppression of the subversive movement directed against the 
territorial integrity of the Monarchy ; 

6. To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot of the 25th June 
who are on Servian territory. Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian Government will 
take part in the investigation relating thereto ; 

7. To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major Voija Tankositch and of the 
individual named Milan Ciganovitch, a Servian State employé, who have been com- 
promised by the results of the magisterial enquiry at Sarajevo ; 

8. To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of the Servian authorities in 
the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the frontier, to dismiss and punish severely 
the officials of the frontier service at Schabatz and Lovnica guilty of having assisted 
the perpetrators of the Sarajevo crime by facilitating their passage across the frontier ; 

9. To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government with explanations regarding 
the unjustifiable utterances of high Servian oflicials, both in Servia and abroad, who, 
notwithstanding their official position, did not hesitate after the crime of the 28th June 
to express themselves in interviews in terms of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government ; and, finally, 

10. To notify the Imperial and Royal Government without delay of the execution 
of the measures comprised under the preceding heads. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government expects the reply of the Royal Government at 
the latest by 6 o'clock on Saturday evening, the 25th July. 

A memorandum dealing with the results of the magisterial enquiry at Sarajevo with 
regard to the officials mentioned under heads (7) and (8) is attached to this note. 


ANNEX 
The criminal enquiry opened by the Court of Sarajevo against Gavrilo Princip and 
his accessories in and before the act of assassination committed by them on the 28th 
June last, has up to the present led to the following conclusions : 
1, The plot, having as its object the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
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at the time of his visit to Sarajevo, was formed at Belgrade by Gavrilo Princip, Nedeljko 
Cabrinovic, one Milan Ciganovic, and Trifko Grabez, with the assistance of Commander 
Voija Tankosic. 

2. The six bombs and the four Browning pistols and ammunition with which the 
guilty parties committed the act were delivered to Princip, Cabrinovic, and Grabez 
by the man Milan Ciganovic and Commander Voija Tankosic at Belgrade. 

3. The bombs are hand-grenades coming from the arms depot of the Servian army 
at Kragujevac. 

4. In order to ensure the success of the act, Ciganovic taught Princip, Cabrinovic, 
and Grabez how to use the bombs, and gave lessons in firing Browning pistols to Princip 
and Grabez in a forest near the shooting-ground at Topschider. 

5. To enable Princip, Cabrinovic, and Grabez to cross the frontier of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and smuggle in their contraband of arms secretly, a secret system of transport 
was organised by Ciganovic. 


By this arrangement the introduction into Bosnia-Herzegovina of criminals and 
their arms was effected by the officials controlling the frontiers at Chabac (Rade Popo- 
vic) and Loznica, as well as by the customs officer Rudivok Grbic, of Loznica, with the 
assistance of various individuals. 

On July 24, Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to the British 
Ambassador in Vienna, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, that when Count 
Mensdorff communicated to him the foregoing Note he had 
observed: “ I had never before seen one State address to another 
independent State a document of so formidable a character. 
Demand No. 5 would be hardly consistent with the maintenance 
of Servia’s independent sovereignty, if it were to mean, as it 
seemed that it might, that Austria-Hungary was to be invested 
with a right to appoint officials who would have authority 
within the frontiers of Servia.”’ 

That same day the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
(Sir George Buchanan) telegraphed an account of a conversation 
with M. Sazanof, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
grasped the situation from the outset. “‘ He begged me (i.e. the 
British Ambassador in St. Petersburg) to meet him at the French 
Embassy to discuss matters as Austrian step clearly meant 
that war was imminent.” He described Austria’s conduct as 
‘both provocative and immoral; she would never have taken 
such action unless Germany had first been consulted ; some of 
her demands were quite impossible of acceptance. He hoped 
that his Majesty’s Government would not fail to proclaim their 
solidarity with Russia and France. The French Ambassador 
(M. Georges Louis) gave me to understand that France would 
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fulfil all the obligations entailed by her Alliance with Russia, if 
necessity arose, besides supporting Russia strongly in any diplo- 
matic negotiations.” Our Ambassador disclaimed authority 
to speak on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, “ but personally 
I saw no reason to expect any declaration of solidarity from 
his Majesty’s Government that would entail an unconditional 
engagement on their part to support Russia and France by force 
of arms. Direct British interests in Servia were nil, and a war 
on behalf of that country would never be sanctioned by British 
public opinion.” 

M. Sazanof answered “that we must not forget that the 
general European question was involved, the Servian question 
being but a part of the former, and that Great Britain could not 
afford to efface herself from the problems now at issue.” 

After a further interchange of views the British Ambassador 
urged 

That the important point was to induce Austria to extend the time limit, and that the 
first thing to do was to bring an influence to bear on Austria with that end in view ; 
French Ambassador, however, thought that either Austria had made up her mind to 
act at once or that she was bluffing. Whichever it might be, our only chance of averting 
war was for us to adopt a firm and united attitude. He did not think there was time 
to carry out my suggestion. Thereupon I said that it seemed to me desirable that we 


should know just how far Servia was prepared to go to meet the demands formulated 
by Austria in her Note. 
But : 

French Ambassador and M. Sazanof both continued to press me for a declaration 
of complete solidarity of his Majesty's Government with French and Russian Govern- 
ments, and I therefore said that it seemed to me possible that you (Sir Edward Grey] 
might perhaps be willing to make strong representations to both German and Austrian 
Governments, urging upon them that an attack upon Austria by Servia would endanger 
the whole peace of Europe. Perhaps you might see your way to saying to them that 
such action on the part of Austria would probably mean Russian intervention, which 


would involve France and Germany, and that it would be difticult for Great Britain 
to keep out if the war were to become general. 


The Russian Foreign Minister was not to be shaken off by 
vague generalities dear to the heart of British politicians, and 
which as the mouthpiece of British politicians Sir George Buchanan 
was in duty bound to express. ‘‘ M. Sazanof answered that we 
would sooner or later be dragged into war if it did break out ; 
we should have rendered war more likely if we did not from the 
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outset make common cause with his country and with France ; 
at any rate, he hoped his Majesty’s Government would express 
strong reprobation of action taken by Austria.” The British 
Ambassador added ‘‘ President of French Republic (M. Poincaré) 
and President of the Council (M. Viviani) cannot reach France 
on their return from Russia for four or five days, and it looks as 
though Austria purposely chose this moment to present their 
ultimatum. It seems to me, from the language held by French 
Ambassador, that, even if we decline to join them, France and 
Russia are determined to make a strong stand.” 

That same day (July 24), there was a diplomatic passage of 
arms between the Russian Charge d’Affaires in Vienna and the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had declared 
“The Dual Monarchy felt that its very existence was at stake ; 
and that the step taken had caused great satisfaction through- 
out the country.” Servia appealed to Great Britain to use her 
influence to moderate Austro-Hungarian demands. There was also 
a note communicated by the German Ambassador to Sir Edward 
Grey declaring that “the course of procedure and demands of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government can only be regarded as equitable 
and moderate ” adding “ The Imperial Government (¢.e. Germany) 
want to emphasise their opinion that in the present case there is 
only question of a matter to be settled exclusively between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia, and that the Great Powers ought 
seriously to endeavour to reserve it to those two immediately 
concerned. ‘The Imperial Government desire urgently the locali- 
sation of the conflict, because every interference of another Power 
would, owing to the different Treaty obligations, be followed by 
incalculable consequences.” It will be observed that Germany’s 
attitude was menacing from the outset, her object being to make 
Russia eat the leek or fight. 

That same busy day (July 24) Sir Edward Grey informed our 
Ambassador in Paris (Sir F. Bertie) that he had told M. Cambon 
‘that some days ago the German Ambassador asked me privately 
to exercise moderating influence in St. Petersburg. . . . I would 
say to the Ambassador that, of course, if the presentation of this 
ultimatum to Servia did not lead to trouble between Austria 
and Russia, we need not concern ourselves about it; but if 
Russia took the view of the Austrian ultimatum, which it seemed 
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to me that any Power interested in Servia would take, I should 
be quite powerless, in face of the terms of the ultimatum, to 
exercise any moderating influence,” and that the only chance 
for mediation was that “ Germany, France, Italy and ourselves, 
who had not direct interest in Servia, should act together for the 
sake of peace, simultaneously in Vienna and St. Petersburg.” 
M. Cambon replied that he felt sure that his Government would 
gladly co-operate “if there was a chance of mediation by the 
four Powers ... but he pointed out that we could not say 
anything in St. Petersburg till Russia had expressed some opinion 
or taken some action. But, when two days were over, Austria 
would march into Servia, for the Servians could not possibly 
accept the Austrian demand. Russia would be compelled by her 
public opinion to take action as soon as Austria attacked Servia, 
and therefore, once the Austrians had attacked Servia, it would 
be too late for any mediation.” Sir Edward Grey had replied 
that even if Austria moved into Servia and Russia mobilised, 
‘it would be possible for the four Powers to urge Austria to stop 
her advance and Russia also to stop hers, pending mediation. 
But it would be essential for any chance of success for sucha step 
that Germany should participate in it.””. M. Cambon maintained 
that it would be too late after Austria had attacked Servia. ‘‘ The 
important thing was to gain time by mediation in Vienna. The 
best chance of this being accepted would be that Germany should 
propose it to the other Powers. I said that by this he meant a 
mediation between Austria and Servia. He (M. Cambon) replied 
that it was so.” Sir Edward Grey promised to discuss the matter 
with the German Ambassador. 

Later on the same day Sir Edward Grey telegraphed the 
substance of a conversation with the German Ambassador to 
Sir H. Rumbold (British Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin). He 
had urged that the four Powers, Germany, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain, “should work together simultaneously at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg in favour of moderation in the event 
of the relations between Austria and Russia becoming threatening. 
... But none of us could influence Austria in this direction 
unless Germany would propose and participate in such action at 
Vienna. You should inform Secretary of State.” Prince Lich- 
nowsky had merely replied “that Austria might be expected 
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to move when the time limit expired unless Servia could give 
unconditional acceptance of Austrian demands in toto. Speaking 
privately, his Excellency suggested that a negative reply must 
in no case be returned by Servia ; a reply favourable on some 
points must be sent at once so that anexcuse against immediate 
action might be afforded to Austria.” 

Sir Edward Grey next telegraphed to our representative in 
Belgrade, Mr. Crackanthorpe, urging that Servia should promise 
the fullest satisfaction to Austria if it were proved that any Servian 
officials were accomplices in the assassination of Sarajevo. Servia 
should likewise “‘express concern and regret; for the rest, 
Servian Government must reply to Austrian demands as they 
consider best in Servian interests.” The only hope of averting 
immediate military action by Austria lay in avoiding an absolute 
refusal and giving as favourable a reply to as many points as the 
time-limit allowed. 

Meanwhile M. Sazanof, the Russian Foreign Minister, was 
telegraphing to the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna urging 
that Austria-Hungary should extend the time-limit so that the 
Powers might have an opportunity of studying the results of the 
enquiry into the Sarajevo assassinations, and that if convinced 
“that certain of the Austrian demands were well founded, they 
would be in a position to offer advice to the Servian Government.” 

Austria-Hungary then attempted the usual quibble in London 
(July 25) by suggesting that the Note to Servia ‘“‘ was not an 
ultimatum but a démarche with a time limit, and that if the 
Austrian demands were not complied with within the time- 
limit the Austro-Hungarian Government would break off diplo- 
matic relations and begin military preparations, not operations.” 
This flapdoodle momentarily imposed on our Foreign Office, which 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg and Paris, “ It makes the immediate 
situation rather less acute.” But the French and Russian 
Governments were, in common parlance, “not taking any.” 
They realised from the outset what they were up against, namely, 
a deliberate determination to pick a quarrel with a protégé of a 
member of the Triple Entente, either with the object of humilia- 
ting that member in the eyes of the world or precipitating an 
Armageddon for which Germany believed she was more fully 
prepared than her opponents, who could not count on the support 
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of Great Britain, while Germany was confident of carrying the 
whole Triple Alliance. That same day the British Ambassador 
in Russia (Sir G. Buchanan) had a conversaton with M. Sazanof, 
who stated that Servia was quite ready to punish any guilty 
parties but that no independent State could be expected to accept 
such demands as had been put forward. In the event of Austrian 
aggression there was a prospect of the Servian Government 
abandoning Belgrade, retiring into the Interior and appealing 
to the Powers, in which case ‘“‘ Russia would be quite ready to 
stand aside and leave the question in the hands of England, 
France, Germany, and Italy.” Russia had no aggressive inten- 
tions and would take no action until it was forced on her. M. 
Sazanof prophetically added: “ Austria’s action was in reality 
directed against Russia. She aimed at overthrowing the present 
status quo in the Balkans and establishing her own hegemony 
there. He did not believe that Germany really wanted war, 
but her attitude was decided by ours. If we took our stand 
firmly with France and Russia there would be no war. If we 
failed them now, rivers of blood would flow and we would in the 
end be dragged into war.” The British Ambassador, as the 
mouthpiece of the British Government, could only reply, “I 
said that England could play the réle of mediator at Berlin and 
Vienna to better purpose as a friend, who, if her counsels of 
moderation were disregarded, might one day be converted into 
an ally, than if she were to declare herself at once Russia’s ally. 
His Excellency said that, unfortunately, Germany was convinced 
that she could count upon our neutrality.” 

This conversation ended by our Ambassador’s impressing 
“prudence on the Minister for Foreign Affairs,’ warning him 
that if Russia mobilised, Germany “would probably declare war 
at once.” M. Sazanoff answered that Russia could not allow 
Austria to crush Servia and dominate the Balkans, “‘ and if she 
feels secure of the support of France, she will face all the risks of 
war. He assured me once more that he did not wish to precipitate 
a conflict, but that unless Germany could restrain Austria I 
could regard the situation as desperate.” 

A telegram from our Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, Sir H. 
Rumbold, showed that on one pretext or another Germany would 
make no serious effort to restrain Austria-Hungary. The German 
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Foreign Secretary “‘ admitted quite freely that Austro-Hungarian 
Government wished to give the Servians a lesson, and that they 
meant to take military action. He also admitted that Servian 
Government could not swallow certain of the Austro-Hungarian 
demands.” In any event the crisis could be localised ; he was 
optimistic as regards the attitude of Russia. The last thing 
Germany wanted was a general war, “‘ and he would do all in his 
power to prevent such a calamity.” Quite so, except to take any 
effective action. Privately the German Foreign Minister confessed 
to Sir H. Rumbold “that he thought the Note left much to be 
desired as a diplomatic document. He repeated very earnestly 
that, though he had been accused of knowing all about the 
contents of that Note, he had in fact had no such knowledge.” 

That same day (July 25) Sir Rennell Rodd telegraphed from 
Rome, ‘‘ Reliable information that Austria intends to seize the 
Salonica Railway,” whilst Sir Maurice de Bunsen reported from 
Vienna : ‘‘ Language of press this morning leaves the impression 
that the surrender of Servia is neither expected nor really desired. 
It is officially announced that the Austrian Minister is instructed 
to leave Belgrade with staff of Legation failing unconditional 
acceptance of Note at 6 P.M. to-day.” 

It must be acknowledged that the conduct of Servia—a 
community which for a variety of reasons has few friends in 
Western Europe, where the legend was generally swallowed that 
she was responsible for the crime of Sarajevo directly or indirectly 
—was admirable in the face of great provocation from a powerful 
enemy bent on her destruction. Mr. Crackanthorpe informed 
Sir Edward Grey (July 25) that the Servian reply to the Austrian 
Note ‘will be most conciliatory and will meet the Austrian 
demands in as large a measure as is possible.” The text of 
Servia’s submission, which seems to have infuriated her persecutor 
at least as much as a blank refusal could have done, will be found 
in the White Paper. The ten points in the Austrian ultimatum 
are accepted with slight reservations. The publication of the 
proposed humiliating declaration in the official Gazette was 
agreed to, while the Servian Government went so far as to consent 
to the appointment of a mixed commission of enquiry if it could 
be shown to be in accordance with international usage, to dismiss 
and prosecute any officers clearly proved to be guiliy, while as 
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an earnest of good faith they had already arrested the officer 
specified in the Austrian Note. They were also prepared to 
suppress the Association objected to by Austria, namely, the 
Narodna Odbrana. 

The Servian reply ended as follows : 

If the Imperial and Royal Government (Austria-Hungary) are not satisfied with 
this reply, the Servian Government, considering that it is not to the common interest 
to precipitate the solution of this question, are ready as always to accept a pacific 
understanding, either by referring this question to the decision of the international 


Tribunal of the Hague, or to the Great Powers which took part in the drawing up of 
the declaration made by the Servian Government on the 18th (31st) March, 1909. 


Mr. Crackanthorpe telegraphed from Belgrade: “I think it is 
highly probable that the Russian Government have already urged 
the utmost moderation on the Servian Government.” Nevertheless 
a second telegram announced: “The Austrian Minister left 
at 6.30.” 

Next we have a telegram from Sir Edward Grey expressing 
entire approval of what the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
had said to the Russian Foreign Minister as to our non-committal 
attitude, ““I cannot promise more on behalf of the Govern- 
ment.” British statesmanship continued to hug the illusion 
that they were still dealing with a diplomatic situation, and 
that the four Powers might effectively co-operate in preventing 
Austria-Hungary or Russia, even when mobilised, from crossing 
the frontier. Sir Edward Grey acknowledged however that: 
“The co-operation of Germany would . . . be essential.” He 
remained unmoved by the fact that at no moment of the negotia- 
tions did Germany show the faintest inclination to take a single 
serious step to preserve peace. She was out to smash up the 
Triple Entente and humiliate Russia, and through Russia, 
France, in peace or war. 

Count Mensdorff continued to quibble about military pre- 
parations and military operations long after it was plain to 
everybody else that the Dual Monarchy was out for blood. While 
Prince Lichnowsky,the German Ambassador, read a telegram to 
Sir Edward Grey from the German Foreign Office reiterating 
“that his Government had not known beforehand, and it had no 
more than other Powers to do with the stiff terms of the Austrian 
Note to Servia, but that once she had launched that Note, Austria 
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could not draw back.” Such a statement is in accordance with 
the highest traditions of Prussian diplomacy which demand that 
her diplomatists shall be able to look foreigners in the face and 
lie with the same readiness with which Prussian soldiers haye 
always been ready to die. 

Sir Edward Grey next telegraphed to Paris, Berlin, and §¢, 
Petersburg that he had communicated his epitome of the Servian 
Reply to the German Ambassador, to whom he had expressed 
the hope that “the German Government will feel able to influence 
the Austrian Government to take a favourable view of it.” 

A despatch of the same date from the Foreign Office to Belgrade 
mentions that the Servian Minister in London, M. Boschkovitch, 
had called at the Foreign Office two days before and informed 
Sir Arthur Nicolson “that both the assassins of the Archduke 
were Austrian subjects—Bosniaks ; that one of them had been 
in Servia, and that the Servian authorities, considering him 
suspect and dangerous, had desired to expel him, but on applying 
to the Austrian authorities found that the latter protected him, 
and said that he was an innocent and a harmless individual.” 

The next item on the agenda is a telegram from Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen from Vienna (July 26). ‘“‘Servian reply to the Austro- 
Hungarian demands is not considered satisfactory, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister has left Belgrade. War is thought 
to be imminent.” This shows that Count Mensdorfi’s dis- 
tinction between military preparations and military operations 
was for London and not for Viennese consumption. 

In a further telegram Sir Maurice de Bunsen mentions that 
the German Ambassador in Vienna—who by the way is regarded 
as one of the chief villains of the piece—had expressed the 
“confident belief ” that ‘‘ Russia will keep quiet during chastise- 
ment of Servia, which Austria-Hungary is resolved to inflict 
having received assurances that no Servian territory will be 
annexed by Austria-Hungary.” He pooh-poohed the suggestion 
that public opinion might compel the Russian Government to 
protect a kindred nationality as the days of Pan Slav agitation 
were over and Moscow was perfectly quiet. The Russian Foreign 
Minister would not be “so imprudent as to take a step which 
would probably result in many frontier questions in which 
Russia is interested, such as Swedish, Polish, Ruthene, Rumanian, 
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and Persian questions being brought into the melting-pot. 
France, too, was not at all in a condition to be facing a war.” 
He significantly added that “Germany ... knew very well 
what she was about in backing up Austria-Hungary in this 
matter.’ On our Ambassador pointing out that he had heard 
“that on practically every point Servia had been willing to give 
in,’ the German replied that “the Servian concessions were all 
a sham.” 

That night the German Emperor, who had kept himself out 
of the way until the cat had jumped, announced his sudden 
return to Berlin, which the German Foreign Office professed to 
regret. This mighty pillar of peace had done nothing whatsoever 
in the cause to which he was supposed to be devoted, and the 
utmost that Germany would do was “to pass on to Austro- 
Hungarian Government,” Sir Edward Grey’s expression of hope 
that a favourable view might be taken of the Servian reply. 
“ Under-Secretary of State (i.e. in Germany) considers very fact 
of their making this communication to Austro-Hungarian 
Government implies that they associate themselves to a certain 
extent with your hope. German Government do not see their 
way to going beyond this.” In other words Berlin didn’t mind 
informing Vienna that London hoped Vienna might be suffi- 
ciently reasonable to regard Servia’s submission as a practical 
compliance with the Austrian Note, but Berlin wouldn’t on its 
own account give a single word of good advice to Vienna. The 
whole thing was clearly a ‘‘ put-up job ” between the two General 
Staffs, to which Wilhelm II must have been a party from the 
outset and into which Francis Joseph may have been dragged 
by machiavellian manoeuvres at which we can only guess. Italy 
had kept her head and welcomed the British proposal for a 
conference which was formulated in a telegram simultaneously 
despatched by Sir Edward Grey to France, Germany, and Italy, 
proposing that the different Foreign Ministers should instruct 
the London Ambassadors of the three Powers to meet the British 
Foreign Minister “for the purpose of discovering an issue which 
would prevent complications.” If approved “ accredited repre- 
sentatives at Belgrade, Vienna, and St. Petersburg should be 
authorised to request that all active military operations should 
be suspended pending results of Conference.” 
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The next day (July 27) opened with an instructive telegram 
from Vienna, in which Sir Maurice de Bunsen reported 

Conversations with all my colleagues representing the Great Powers. The impres. 
sion left on my mind is that the Austro-Hungarian Note was so drawn up as to make 
war inevitable ; that the Austro-Hungarian Government are fully resolved to haye 
war with Servia ; that they consider their position as a Great Power to be at Stake 
and until punishment has been administered to Servia it is unlikely that they will 
listen to proposals of mediation. This country has gone wild with joy at the prospect 
of war with Servia, and its postponement or prevention would undoubtedly be a great 
disappointment. 

Sir Edward Grey already had the Italian acceptance of his 
proposal for a Conference in London when on July 27 he received 
the acceptance of the French Government which had sent the 
necessary instructions to French representatives at Belgrade, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, while the French Ambassador in 
Berlin was advised “to concert with his British colleague as to 
the advisability of their speaking jointly to the German Govern- 
ment,” but the French Government were of opinion that “ until 
it is known that the Germans have spoken at Vienna with some 
success, it would, in the opinion of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (in France), be dangerous for the French, Russian, and 
British Ambassadors to do so.” Russia likewise warmly seconded 
all British Pacifist efforts however sceptical she may have been 
about them. 

What would Germany do to try and stave off impending 
catastrophe ? 

Sir E. Goschen, who had returned to his post in Berlin, 
telegraphed on July 27 that the German Foreign Secretary 
regarded the contemplated Conference as “a Court of Arbi- 
tration ” which could not be summoned except at the request 
of Austria and Russia. “ He could not therefore fall in with 
your suggestion, desirous though he was to co-operate for the 
maintenance of peace.” Sir KE. Goschen had explained that 
there was no suggestion of arbitration, but simply that “ the 
four nations not directly interested should discuss and suggest 
means for avoiding a dangerous situation.”” The German 
declared this “not practicable.” It was advisable to await 
the outcome of an exchange of views between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. The German added that ‘if Russia mobilised 
against Germany the latter would have to follow suit. I asked 
him what he meant by ‘ mobilising against Germany.’ He said 
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that if Russia only mobilised in the south, Germany would not 
mobilise, but if she mobilised in the north, Germany would have 
to do so too, and Russian system of mobilisation was so com- 
plicated that it might be difficult exactly to locate her mobilisa- 
tion. ‘There was news from St. Petersburg which “ had caused 
him to take more hopeful view of the general situation.” 
Probably the German Ambassador in the Russian capital who 
misjudged Russia as completely as Kuhlmann misjudged England, 
had reported that Russia might back down. 

At odd moments there appears to have been a show of hesita- 
tion, probably insincere in Vienna or Berlin, or both, and a “‘ con- 
versation ’’ was opened between the Dual Monarchy and Russia. 
Germany invariably discourages independent pourparlers between 
either of her allies and third parties. The German Ambassador in 
London informed Sir Edward Grey (July 27) that Germany ac- 
cepted ‘‘in principle mediation between Austria and Russia by 
the four Powers, reserving, of course, their right as an ally to help 
Austria if attacked.” As not infrequently throughout these 
negotiations Germany struck a different note in London to the 
one sounded in Berlin, her diplomacy bewilders the unwary. Sir 
Edward Grey emphasised the length to which Servia had gone 
in meeting Austrian demands, which the German Secretary of 
State had himself admitted included some things she could 
hardly be expected to accept. Russia must therefore have 
exercised conciliatory influence at Belgrade “and it was really 
at Vienna that moderating influence was now required. If 
Austria put the Servian Reply aside as worth nothing, and 
marched into Servia it meant that she was determined to crush 
Servia at all costs, being reckless of the consequences that might 
be involved. Servian Reply should at least be treated as a basis 
for discussion and pause. I said German Government should 
urge this at Vienna.” If the contest developed other Powers 
would be brought in ‘‘ and the war would be the biggest ever 
known ; but as long as Germany would work to keep the peace 
I would keep closely in touch.” 

Our Wait-and-See attitude was already beginning to have 
disquieting effects. That same day Sir Edward Grey telegraphed 
to Sir G. Buchanan that he had been told by the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London “ that in German and Austrian circles impression 
prevails that in any event we would stand aside. His Excellency 
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deplored the effect that such an impression must produce.” Sir 
Edward Grey had informed Count Benckendorff that this impres. 
sion “ought ... to be dispelled by the orders we have given 
to the First Fleet, which is concentrated, as it happens, at Portland, 
not to disperse for manceuvre leave.” But he rather took the 
edge off by adding: “I explained to the Russian Ambassador that 
my reference to it must not be taken to mean that anything more 
than diplomatic action was promised.’ Surely under the circum. 
stances and in view of the protracted dissensions in the Cabinet, 
where but a microscopic, if not wholly invisible, minority was at 
this time in favour of “ backing our pals” in the event of their 
being attacked, it was not unnatural that Germany and Austria. 
Hungary should disseminate the view that we should be ulti- 
mately found showing the white feather. Count Mensdorff not 
improbably formed the same impression from non-committal 
observations of the British Foreign Minister, who explained 
that there was “no menace” in the movements of our 
Fleet. One cannot help feeling that if the portentousness of 
the situation had been appreciated in London from the outset and 
we had made a plain and unequivocal declaration to the German 
Powers that we were an integral part of the Triple Entente, 
peace, which we are continually told is the greatest of British 
interests, might have been preserved. Such an attitude had 
succeeded at the Agadir crisis, in which Mr. Lloyd George had 
taken courageous and useful initiative, but this time he was mum 
as a mouse. The Cabinet wrangled day in, day out, and, as 
we have seen, the Pacifist Press did its utmost to convince the 
Continent that we were a negligible factor. 

There remained the ray of hope of the further conversation 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg, but the German Powers 
were never reasonable. On July 28 Count Benckendorff com- 
municated to the Foreign Office a telegram he had received from 
M. Sazanof, saying : 

My interviews with the German Ambassador confirm my impression that Germany 
is, if anything, in favour of the uncompromising attitude adopted by Austria. The 
Berlin Cabinet, who could have prevented the whole of this crisis developing, appear 
to be exerting no influence on their ally. The Ambassador considers that the Servian 
Reply is insufficient. This attitude of the German Government is most alarming. 
It seems to me that England is in a better position than any other Power to make 


another attempt at Berlin to induce the German Government to take the necessary 
action, There is no doubt that the key of the situation is to be found at Berlin, 
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VI. WAITING TO SEE 


Sim GEORGE Bucuanan reported from St. Petersburg (July 27) 
that the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs “was very 
conciliatory and more optimistic.” He would do everything 
to induce the Servian Government to satisfy Austria, and was 
willing either to fall in with Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for a 
conference or, if Germany preferred and it was more agreeable 
to Austria-Hungary, to have “a direct exchange of views ” with 
the latter. Russia was quite willing to stand aside if the proposal 
for a Conference were accepted. Simultaneously Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen reported a conversation in Vienna between the Russian 
Ambassador and Baron Maccio, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in which the former was absolutely frank as to the impos- 
sibility of localising a war with Servia, but friendly in his attitude 
towards the Austro-Hungarian Government, affirming that the 
pourparlers in St Petersburg were approaching an understanding 
as to the guarantees which Servia might be reasonably asked to 
give. But if any German or Austrian influences were working for 
peace, the fire-eaters were much more active. The German 
Ambassador in Paris stated (July 28) ‘‘that Austria would respect 
the integrity of Servia, but when asked whether her independence 
would also be respected he gave no assurance.” Simultaneously 
came the bad news from Vienna that Count Berchtold had informed 
the British Ambassador “that Austria-Hungary cannot delay 
warlike proceedings against Servia, and would have to decline 
any suggestion of negotiations on basis of Servian reply. Prestige 
of Dual Monarchy was engaged, and nothing could now prevent 
conflict.”” We shall only know the whole story, if we ever know 
it, when we have (1) any communications that may have passed 
at this time between the two Kaisers and (2) any communications 
that may have passed between the War Parties of the two German 
capitals, i.e. the General Stafis. 

Austria’s declaration of war on Servia hopelessly preju- 
diced any interchange of views between the Dual Monarchy 
and Russia. M. Sazanof urged through Count Benckendorff 
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that the British Government should start mediation with a view 
to suspending military operations. As a precautionary measure 
Russia decided to mobilise in the military districts of Odessa, 
Kief, Moscow and Kazan, taking care to inform Germany that 
there was no “ aggressive intention ” against her. Having refused 
to do anything serious in the interests of peace before the announce- 
ment of Russia’s partial mobilisation, the German Government 
adduced that action as an excuse for subsequent inaction. The 
Imperial Chancellor (Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg) informed the British 
Ambassador in Berlin that this mobilisation of Southern Army 
Corps ‘‘ was very serious,” though “he reiterated his desire to 
co-operate with England and his intention to do his utmost to 
maintain general peace” (July 28). The Austrian Ambassador 
in Berlin told Sir E. Goschen “that a general war was most 
unlikely, as Russia neither wanted nor was in a position to make 
war. I think that that opinion is shared by many people here 
(i.e. in Berlin).” The ineptitude of Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
advisers in diagnosing the probable action of other communities 
is as striking as was Bismarck’s genius in this respect. St. 
Petersburg had now become pessimistic again, and Sir George 
Buchanan told the German Ambassador in that city that Russia 
was thoroughly in earnest and that “a general war could not be 
averted if Servia were attacked by Austria.” As a matter of 
fact, the first hostilities occurred that day. 

On July 29 the German Imperial Chancellor pretended to be 
tendering moderate counsels in Vienna, doubtless with the object 
of bemusing Sir Edward Grey, while the German Foreign Secretary 
had the effrontery to inform our Ambassador that his communica- 
tion to Vienna of an expression of Sir Edward Grey’s pacific wishes 
had ‘‘ hastened declaration of war.” This would indeed be “ the 
limit ’ if one ever got near the limit of German diplomacy. Sir 
Edward Grey continued to be impressed by spurious German 
assurances, of which an unlimited supply were kept on tap for 
the benefit of the British Foreign Office, as there was no longer 
any market for them elsewhere. German policy is not so much 
expressed in words as in deeds. She steadily obstructed all 
pacific efforts on one pretext after another. Even the British 
Foreign Minister began to perceive that his Conference was a 
mirage, and on July 29 he informed the British Ambassador in 
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Rome that he could not initiate discussions with Ambassadors in 
London because Austria-Hungary “ will not accept any discussion 
on basis of Servian Note.” 

Sir Edward Grey nevertheless continued his unavailing labours, 
telegraphing to our Ambassador in Berlin (July 29) : 

The German Government had said that they were favourable in principle to media- 
tion between Russia and Austria if necessary. ‘They seemed to think the particular 
method of Conference, consultation, or discussion, or even conversations a quatre in 
London, too formal a method. I urged that the German Government should suggest 
any method by which the influence of the four Powers could be used together to 
prevent war between Austria and Russia. France agreed, Italy agreed. The whole 
idea of mediation, or mediating influence, was ready to be put into operation by any 
method that Germany could suggest if mine was not acceptable. In fact mediation 
was ready to come into operation by any method that Germany thought possible if 
only Germany would “ press the button ” in the interests of peace. 

Now that the war between Austria-Hungary and Servia was 
fairly launched, and it never could have been launched but 
for the connivance of Germany, the Kaiser and his advisers 
unmasked the real Germany which had been so sedulously 
concealed from the British public by our Potsdam Press. The 
Mailed Fist, as depicted in the National Review, stood forth naked 
but not ashamed. The White Paper from this moment, though 
of palpitating interest, is humiliating to self-respecting Englishmen 
because it reveals the depths to which under the auspices of 
professional Pacifists, we had sunk in the eyes of foreign Govern- 
ments that they should dare to insult us by the proposals which 
Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, “just returned from Potsdam,’ laid 
before the British Ambassador in Berlin on the night of Wednes- 
day, July 29. Never in the history of diplomacy has any Govern- 
ment suggested a more shameful bargain to another Government 
at the expense of its friends. The German Imperial Chancellor, 
hot foot from Potsdam, where the lowest opinion was evidently 
entertained of the Asquiths and Haldanes, told our representative 
that “‘should Austria be attacked by Russia a European conflagra- 
tion would become inevitable owing to Germany’s obligations to 
her ally, in spite of his (Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s) continued 
efforts to maintain peace.” 

He then proceeded to make the following strong bid for British neutrality. He 
said that it was clear, so far as he was able to judge the main principle which governed 
British policy, that Great Britain would never stand by and allow France to be crushed 
in any conflict there might be. That, however, was not the object at which Germany 
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aimed. Provided that neutrality of Great Britain were certain, every assurance 
would be given to the British Government that the Imperial Government aimed at 
no territorial acquisitions at the expense of France should they prove victorious in 
any war that might ensue. 

I questioned his Excellency about the French colonies, and he said that he was 
unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect. As regards Holland, however, 
his Excellency said that, so long as Germany’s adversaries respected the integrity and 
neutrality of the Netherlands, Germany was ready to give his Majesty’s Government 
an assurance that she would do likewise. It depended upon the action of France what 
operations Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but when the war was 
over, Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not sided against Germany. 

His Excellency ended by saying that ever since he had been Chancellor the object 
of his policy had been, as you were aware, to bring about an understanding with 
England ; he trusted that these assurances might form the basis of that understanding 
which he so much desired. He had in mind a general neutrality agreement between 
England and Germany, though it was of course at the present moment too early to 
discuss details, and an assurance of British neutrality in the conflict which present 
crisis might possibly produce, would enable him to look forward to realisation of his 
desire. 


Sir E, Goschen succeeded in concealing the shock which this 
perfidious offer must have caused him as a man of honour. 


In reply to his Excellency’s enquiry how I thought his request would appeal to 
you, I said that I did not think it probable that at this stage of events you would care 
to bind yourself to any course of action and that I was of opinion that you would 
desire to retain full liberty. 


For the rest of that week—z.e. from Wednesday, July 29 until 
Saturday, August 1, and indeed until Sunday morning—the 
situation remained as bad as it could possibly be. We were 
perilously near not merely a complete debacle of British diplomacy, 
but of British honour without its official custodians being even 
conscious of what they were about. The Cabinet was in continual 
session—not, we imagine, to discuss any of the graver issues on 
their merits, but in order that our paltry politicians might 
manceuvre for position. 

On the same day, as Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg made proposals 
which a week later Mr. Asquith had discovered to be ‘* infamous,” 
Sir Edward Grey was telling M. Cambon at the Foreign Office 
“how grave the situation seemed to be,” which can scarcely have 
been news to so well informed a man. The British Foreign 
Minister added that he meant to tell the German Ambassador that 
day ‘“‘that he must not be misled by the friendly tone of our 
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conversations into any sense of false security that we should 
stand aside if all the efforts to preserve the peace, which we 
were now making in common with Germany, failed.” So far so 
good. But Sir Edward Grey, who never at any moment, judging 
by the White Paper, realised the significance of the German 
ultimatum to Servia, went on to inform M. Cambon “that I 
thought it necessary to tell him also that public opinion here 
approached the present difficulty from a quite different point of 
view from that taken during the difficulty as to Moroccoa few 
years ago. In the case of Morocco the dispute was one in which 
France was primarily interested, in which it appeared that 
Germany, in an attempt to crush France, was fastening a quarrel 
on France on a question that was the subject of a special agree- 
ment between France and us.” But the present dispute between 
Austria and Servia was not one in which we were called upon to 
take a hand even should Russia become involved, as it would then 
be a struggle for supremacy in the Balkans between Teuton and 
Slav and not our affair. 


If Germany became involved and France became involved, we had not made up 
our minds what we should do [my italics]; it was a case that we should have to consider. 
France would then have been drawn into a quarrel which was not hers, but in which, 
owing to her alliance, her honour and interest obliged her to engage. We were free 
from engagements, and we should have to decide what British interests required us 
todo. I thought it necessary to say that, because, as he knew, we were taking all 
precautions with regard to our fleet, and I was about to warn Prince Lichnowsky 
not to count on our standing aside, but it would not be fair that I should let M. Cambon 
be misled into supposing that this meant that we had decided what to do in a con- 
tingency that I still hoped might not arise. 


M. Cambon replied that “I had explained the situation very 
clearly.”” He understood that should other issues be raised than 
that of Teuton v. Slav and France and Germany become involved, 
“so that the question became one of the hegemony of Europe, 
we should then decide what it was necessary for us to do.” The 
French Ambassador added: “French opinion was calm, but 
decided. He anticipated a demand from Germany that France 
would be neutral while Germany attacked Russia. This assurance 
France, of course, could not give; she was bound to help Russia 
if Russia was attacked.” 

That same day (July 29), and presumably before receiving 
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the outrageous bid for our neutrality from Berlin, Sir Edward 
Grey told the German Ambassador, 


In a quite private and friendly way, something that was on my mind. The situa. 
tion was very grave. While it was restricted to the issues at present actually involved 
we had no thought of interfering in it. But if Germany became involved in it, ang 
then France, the issue might be so great that it would involve all European interests ; 
and I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of our conversation—which 
I hoped would continue—into thinking that we should stand aside. 

Prince Lichnowsky, not unnaturally, asked what were the circum. 
stances in which we might intervene. Here is Sir Edward Grey’s 
own report of his answer : 

I replied that I did not wish to say that, or to use anything that was like a threat 
or an attempt to apply pressure by saying that, if things became worse, we should 
intervene. There would be no question of our intervening if Germany was not 
involved, or even if France was not involved. But we knew very well that, if the 
issue did become such that we thought British interests required us to intervene,we 
must intervene at once, and the decision would have to be very rapid, just as the 
decisions of other Powers had to be. I hoped that the friendly tone of our conversa. 
tions would continue as at present, and that I should be able to keep as closely in 
touch with the German Government in working for peace. But if we failed in our 
efforts to keep the peace, and if the issue spread so that it involved practically every 
European interest, I did not wish to be open to any reproach from him that the friendly 
tone of all our conversations had misled him or his Government into supposing that we 
should not take action, and to the reproach that, if they had not been so misled, the 
course of things might have been different. 

The German Ambassador took no exception to this. Indeed he 
said that it accorded with what he had already told Berlin. I 
have heard on good authority that this warning, which was grave 
in manner and language though wanting in precision, would have 
made a serious impression on the German Government and might 
conceivably have affected German policy had it not been dis- 
counted by the attitude of other politicians and Radical jour- 
nalists, who convinced their German friends that, whatever Sir 
Edward Grey might say, Germany could rely upon our standing 
aside in the event of any attack upon France. It would be 


interesting to know the names of such politicians or journalists, 
and whether among them would be found any Cabinet colleagues 
of Sir Edward Grey’s or jackals professing to speak on their 
behalf. 

On the same day as these momentous conversations with the 
French and German Ambassadors, Sir Maurice de Bunsen reported 
from Vienna that Russia was mobilising on the Austrian frontier 
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and that “somewhat late in the day” the Ballplatz (Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office) realised that Russia “ will not remain 
indifferent in present crisis.’ Nevertheless Russia was still 
prepared to go “‘a long way to meet Austrian demands on Servia.” 
Her mobilisation was merely a clear intimation that she must be 
consulted as to the fate of that country. Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
reported (July 30) that : 

The French Ambassador hears from Berlin that the German Ambassador at 
Vienna is instructed to speak seriously to the Austro-Hungarian Government against 
acting in a manner calculated to provoke a European war. 

Unfortunately the German Ambassador is himself so identified with extreme anti- 
Russian and anti-Servian feeling prevalent in Vienna that he is unlikely to plead the 


cause of peace with entire sincerity. 
The British Ambassador adds this tit-bit : 


Although I am not able to verify it, I have private information that the German 
Ambassador knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia before it was despatched 
and telegraphed it to the German Emperor. I know from the German Ambassador 


himself that he endorses every line of it. 


At the twelfth hour there seems to have been some small 
peace spurt in Vienna, but it soon died down, though at one 
moment the Russian Ambassador was a little more hopeful. 
Russia worked for peace until the last second. Sir George 
Buchanan reported that, though the Russian Government claimed 
to have absolute proof that Germany was making military and 
naval preparations against Russia, the German Ambassador 
(Count Pourtales) “‘ completely broke down on seeing that war 
was inevitable”? and appealed to M. Sazanof “to make some 
suggestion which he could telegraph to German Government as 
a last hope.” Whereupon M. Sazanof handed Count Pourtales 
the following statement in French: “If Austria, recognising that 
her conflict with Servia has assumed character of question of 
European interest, declares herself ready to eliminate from her 
ultimatum points which violate principle of sovereignty of Servia, 
Russia engages to stop all military preparations.” 

Simultaneously, with the usual assurances to Sir Edward 
Grey, the German Government informed Russia that unless she 
stopped mobilising Germany would mobilise. Further enquiry 
from Germany as to the terms on which Russia would consent to 
demobilise were met by the answer that Russia would oblige 
“on condition that Austria-Hungary gives an assurance that 
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she will respect the Sovereignty of Servia and submit certain 
of the demands of the Austrian Note, which Servia has not 
accepted, to an international discussion.” This was reported 
from Paris by the British Ambassador, who had learnt it from 
President Poincaré. ‘“‘ President thinks that these conditions 
will not be accepted by Austria. He is convinced that peace 
between the Powers is in the hands of Great Britain. If his 
Majesty’s Government announced that England would come to 
the aid of France in the event of a conflict between France and 
Germany as a result of the present differences between Austria 
and Servia, there would be no war, for Germany would at once 
modify her attitude.” President Poincaré reiterated in the 
course of further conversation that ‘‘ if there were a general war 
on the Continent it would inevitably draw England into it for 
the protection of her vital interests. A declaration now of her 
intention to support France, whose desire it is that peace should 
be maintained, would almost certainly prevent Germany from 
going to war.” 

The next point of interest was Sir Edward Grey’s reply to 
the dishonouring offer of the German Imperial Chancellor on 
behalf of the German Emperor that we should allow Germany 
to smash France, appropriate her Oversea Dominions, and violate 
Belgian neutrality. This was too much for the British Minister, 
though it would have been more impressive if he had there and 
then broken off negotiations on receiving this insult. 


His Majesty’s Government cannot for a moment entertain the Chancellor's proposal 
that they should bind themselves to neutrality on such terms. 

What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by while French colonies are taken 
and France is beaten so long as Germany does not take French territory as distinct 
from the colonies. 

From the material point of view such a proposal is unacceptable, for France, 
without further territory in Europe being taken from her, could be so crushed as to 
lose her position as a Great Power, and become subordinate to German policy. 

Altogether, apart from that, it would be a disgrace for us to make this bargain 
with Germany at the expense of France, a disgrace from which the good name of this 
country would never recover. 

The Chancellor also in effect asks us to bargain away whatever obligation or 
interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium, We could not entertain that 
bargain either. 


Having said so much, it is unnecessary to examine whether the prospect of a future 
general neutrality agreement between England and Germany offered positive 
advantages sufficient to compensate us for tying our hands now. We must preserve 
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our full freedom to act as circumstances may seem to us to require in any such 
unfavourable and regrettable development of the present crisis as the Chancellor 
contemplates. 

You should speak to the Chancellor in the above sense, and add most earnestly 
that the one way of maintaining the good relations between England and Germany is 
that they should continue to work together to preserve the peace of Europe ; if we 
succeed in this object, the mutual relations of Germany and England will, I believe, be 
ipso facto improved and strengthened. For that object his Majesty's Government will 
work in that way with all sincerity and good-will. 


Sir Edward Grey, who moves and lives and has his being in a little 
world of his own, added : 


And I will say this: If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the present 
crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some arrangement to 
which Germany could be a party, by which she could be assured that no aggressive 
or hostile policy would be pursued against her or her allies by France, Russia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this and worked for it, as far as I 
could, through the last Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding object, 
our relations sensibly improved. The idea has hitherto been too Utopian to form the 
subject of definite proposals, but if this present crisis, so much more acute than any 
that Europe has gone through for generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful that the 
relief and reaction which will follow may make possible some more definite rapproche- 
ment between the Powers than has been possible hitherto. 


The French Ambassador in London, not unnaturally, deemed 
the moment opportune (July 30) to remind our Foreign Minister 
of certain former correspondence, and in doing so he pointed 
out. 


That the peace of Europe was never more seriously threatened than it was now. 
He did not wish to ask me (i.e. Sir Edward Grey) to say directly that we would inter- 
vene, but he would like me to say what we should do if certain circumstances arose. 
The particular hypothesis he had in mind was an aggression by Germany on France. 
He gave me a paper... showing that the German military preparations were more 
advanced and more on the offensive at the frontier than anything France had yet 
done. He anticipated that the aggression would take the form of either a demand 
that France should cease her preparations, or a demand that she should engage to 
remaim neutral if there was war between Germany and Russia. Neither of these 
things could France admit. 


Sir Edward Grey replied that the Cabinet would meet to-morrow 
morning and he would see M. Cambon in the afternoon. 
Enclosure 1 
Sir Edward Grey to M. Cambon 


My prar AMBASSADOR, Foreign Office, November 22, 1912. 
FROM time to time in recent years the French and British naval and military 

experts have consulted together. It has always been understood that such consulta- 

tion does not restrict the freedom of either Government to decide at any future time 
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whether or not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed that consultation 
between experts is not, and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that commits 
either Government to action in a contingency that has not arisen and may never arise, 
The disposition, for instance, of the French and British fleets respectively at the 
present moment is not based upon an engagement to co-operate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government had grave reason to 
expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might become essential to know 
whether it could in that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked 
attack by a third Powsr, or something that threatened the general peace, it should 
immediately discuss with the other whether both Governments should act together to 
prevent aggression and o preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be 
prepared to take in common. If these measures involved action, the plans of the 
General Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, and the Governments would 
then decide what effect should be given to them. 

Yours, &e., 


E. GREY 
Enclosure 2 
M. Cambon to Sir Edward Grey 
(Translation) 
Dear Str Epwanrp, French Embassy, London, November 23, 1912 


YOU reminded me in your letter of yesterday, 22nd November, that during the last 
few years the military and naval authorities of France and Great Britain had consulted 
with each other from time to time; that it had always been understood that these 
consultations should not restrict the liberty of cither Government to decide in the 
future whether they should lend each other the support of their armed forces ; that, 
on either side, these consultations between experts were not and should not be con- 
sidered as engagements binding our Governments to take action in certain eventualities ; 
that, however, I had remarked to you that, if one or other of the two Governments 
had grave reasons to fear an unprovoked attack on the part of a third Power, it would 
become essential to know whether it could count on the armed support of the other. 


Your letter answers that point, and I am authorised to state that, in the event 
of one of our two Governments having grave reasons to fear either an attack from a 
third Power, or some event threatening the general peace, that Government would 
immediately examine with the other the question whether both Governments should 
act together in order to prevent aggression or preserve peace. If so, the two Govern- 
ments would deliberate as to the measures which they would be prepared to take in 
common ; if those measures involved action, the two Governments would take into 
immediate consideration the plans of their general staffs and would then decide as to 
the effect to be given to those plans. 

Yours, &ce., 
PauL CAMBON 
Enclosure 3 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs to M. Cambon 


(Translation) 


THE German army had its advance-posts on our frontiers yesterday (Friday). 
German patrols twice penetrated on to our territory. Our advance-posts are with 
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drawn to a distance of 10 kilom. from the frontier. The local population is protesting 
against being thus abandoned to the attack of the enemy’s army, but the Government 
wishes to make it clear to public opinion and to the British Government that in no 
case will France be the aggressor. The whole 16th corps from Metz, reinforced by 
a part of the 8th from Treves and Cologne, is occupying the frontier at Metz on the 
Luxemburg side. The 15th army corps from Strassburg has closed up on the frontier. 
The inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine are prevented by the threat of being shot from 
crossing the frontier. Reservists have been called back to Germany by tens of 
thousands. This is the last stage before mobilisation, whereas we have not called out 
a single reservist. 

As you see, Germany has done it. I would add that all my information goes to 
show that the German preparations began on Saturday (July 25th), the very day on 
which the Austrian note was handed in. 

These facts, added to those contained in my telegram of yesterday, will enable 
you to prove to the British Government the pacific intentions of the one party and 
the aggressive intentions of the other. 

Paris, July 31, 1914. 


One of the last diplomatic incidents was a conversation 
between Sir Edward Grey and the German Ambassador in 
London, which might usefully have been omitted, though it 
was presumably included for the delectation of Potsdam Parlia- 
mentarians. ‘“‘I said to German Ambassador this morning 
(July 31) that if Germany could get any reasonable proposal put 
forward which made it clear that Germany and Austria were 
striving to preserve European peace and that Russia and France 
would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I would support it at 
St. Petersburg and Paris, and go to the length of saying that if 
Russia and France would not accept it his Majesty’s Government 
would have nothing more to do with the consequences; but, 
otherwise, I told German Ambassador that if France became 
involved we should be drawn in.” Diplomacy had practically 
finished. That same day Sir George Buchanan telegraphed that 
Russia was ordering general mobilisation, owing to a report 
received from the Russian Ambassador in Vienna that Austria 
had resolved not to yield to intervention of Powers and that she 
was moving troops against Russia as well as against Servia. 
‘Russia had also reason to believe that Germany is making 
active military preparations, and she cannot afford to let her get 
a start.” It is common knowledge that the German army on a 
peace footing is much more ready for war than her neighbours, 
and consequently mobilisation on their part is necessary earlier 
than in Germany in order that they may get level with her. 
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VIL. «A SCRAP OF PAPER” 


ONE can imagine the deplorable atmosphere in the Cabinet at 
the close of July. The Scuttle Party was in the ascendant and 
Perfide Albion on the eve of restoration. When things were at 
their worst our gallant neighbours the Belgians hove into view, 
and have since remained a diplomatic, political and military 
factor of first-rate importance. Not only did Belgium succeed 
in saving the honour of England before it was hopelessly com- 
promised, but she subsequently acquired imperishable fame by 
the magnificent fight of the small Belgian army against the 
German hosts. Belgian arms had the distinction of inflicting the 
first serious check sustained by Prussian arms during the last 
half-century. She has indeed been our salvation, though her own 
tribulations are great as she is now in the grip of the Germans, 
who have shown themselves savages in many places. 

On Friday, July 31, the British Government had drifted into 
the position that we owed no duty to France or ourselves to resist 
German aggression. Our Ambassador in Paris informed Sir 
Edward Grey that Germany had issued an ultimatum demanding 
the demobilisation of Russia with a twelve hours time limit, and 
if the answer was unsatisfactory Germany would order the total 
mobilisation of the German army on Russian and French frontiers. 
‘The Minister for Foreign Affairs (7.e. in France) asked me to 
communicate this to you and enquires what, in these circum- 
stances, will be the attitude of England.” The German Ambas- 
sador would call at 1 p.m. on the following day (August 1) “to 
receive the French Government’s answer as to the attitude they 
will adopt in the circumstances. He intimated the possibility 
of his requiring his passports.” In his truly lamentable despatch 
of July 31 Sir Edward Grey informed Sir F. Bertie that M. 
Cambon had shown the Foreign Office a telegram from the French 
Ambassador in Berlin “saying that it was the uncertainty with 
regard to whether we would intervene which was the encouraging 
element in Berlin, and that, if we would only declare definitely 
on the side of Russia and France, it would decide the German 
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attitude in favour of peace.” To this Sir Edward Grey said: 
“Tt was quite wrong to suppose that we had left Germany under 
the impression that we would not intervene. I had refused 
overtures to promise that we should remain neutral. I had not 
only definitely declined to say that we would remain neutral, 
I had even gone so far this morning as to say to the German 
Ambassador that if France and Germany became involved in 
war, we should be drawn into it.””. M. Cambon naturally wanted 
something more definite and asked for a categorical reply to his 
question of the previous day. Here is the monumental answer : 
I said that we had come to the conclusion, in the Cabinet to-day, that we could 
not give any pledge at the present time. Though we should have to put our policy 
before Parliament, we could not pledge Parliament in advance. Up to the present 
moment, we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any Treaties or obliga- 
tions of this country were involved. Further developments might alter this situation 
and cause the Government and Parliament to take the view that intervention was 
justified. The preservation of the neutrality of Belgium might be, I would not say 
a decisive, but an important factor, in determining our attitude. Whether we propose 
to Parliament to intervene or not to intervene in a war, Parliament would wish to 
know how we stood with regard to the neutrality of Belgium, and it might be that 
I should ask both France and Germany whether each was prepared to undertake an 
engagement that she would not be the first to violate the neutrality of Belgium. 


With admirable persistence “M. Cambon repeated this 
question whether we would help France if Germany made an 
attack on her. I said that I could only adhere to the answer that, 
as far as things had gone at present, we could not take any engage- 
ment.” The policy of “ Wait and See” in Home affairs is bad 
enough. As an article of export it endangers European civilisa- 
tion. Englishmen cannot read this document without feeling 
the greatest admiration and sympathy for the French Ambassador 
in his cruel position. ‘‘M. Cambon urged that Germany had 
from the beginning rejected proposals that might have made for 
peace. It could not be to England’s interest that France should 
be crushed by Germany. We should then be in a very diminished 
position with regard to Germany. In 1870 we had made a great 
mistake in allowing an enormous increase of German strength, 
and we should now be repeating the mistake.” Finally, the 
French Ambassador asked “whether I could not submit his 
question to the Cabinet again. I said that the Cabinet would 
certainly be summoned as soon as there was some new develop- 
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ment, but at the present moment the only answer I could give 
was that we could not undertake any definite engagement.” 
France was, in fact, given to understand that the German navy 
was free to come down the English Channel and attack her in 
the rear, although she had stripped the Atlantic of sea power, of 
mobile defence, and of munitions of war by virtue of under- 
standings with us, concentrating her strength in the Mediterranean, 
where we were weak though our interests were immense while 
we made ourselves responsible for containing the common enemy 
in the North Sea. And yet when the danger came our Govern- 
ment was unable to answer “ Yes ” or “ No ”’ to the French appeal. 
Among the minor surprises of the tremendous times in which we 
live is the action of the Foreign Office in publishing a paper 
which completely destroys the Grey legend. France had, how- 
ever, one solid security against Judas Iscariots. The British Navy 
controlled the North Sea, and British guns would have automati- 
cally fired had German Dreadnoughts attacked France. 

Meanwhile we delivered another homily in Berlin on the 
“terrible catastrophe of a European war” for which our inver- 
tebrate diplomacy must bear its full share of responsibility. 

There remained a gleam of hope. Sir Edward Grey tele- 
graphed to the British Ambassadors in Berlin and Paris stating 
that it was “essential to his Majesty’s Government, in view of 
existing treaties, to ask whether French (German) Government 
is prepared to engage to respect neutrality of Belgium so long as 
no other Power violates it. A similar request is being addressed 
to German (French) Government. It is important to have an 
early answer.” Sir Edward Grey simultaneously informed our 
Minister in Brussels, Sir F. Villiers, of his question to France and 
Germany, adding: “You should say that I assume that the 
Belgian Government will maintain to the utmost of her power 
her neutrality, which I desire and expect other Powers to uphold 
and observe.” 

France had no difficulty in thus replying: “ French Govern- 
ment are resolved to respect the neutrality of Belgium, and it 
would only be in the event of some other Power violating that 
neutrality that France might find herself under the necessity, in 
order to assure defence of her own security, to act otherwise. 
This assurance has been given several times. The President of 
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the Republic spoke of it to the King of the Belgians, and the 
French Minister at Brussels has spontaneously renewed the 
assurance to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day.” 
Germany’s conduct was characteristic. Her Foreign Secretary 
must consult the Emperor and the Chancellor before answering, 
but “I (the British Ambassador) gathered from what he said 
that he thought any reply they might give could not but disclose 
a certain amount of their plan of campaign in the event of war 
ensuing, and he was therefore very doubtful whether they would 
return any answer at all... . It appears from what he said 
the German Government consider that certain hostile acts have 
already been committed by Belgium. As an instance of this, 
he alleged that a consignment of corn for Germany had been 
placed under an embargo already”! Just as Germany had 
steadily refused throughout the crisis to take one single serious 
step caleulated to promote peace, she was now working overtime 
to precipitate war. The attitude of Great Britain was unques- 
tionably a factor in her policy, for though Sir Edward Grey had 
addressed a contingent warning of our possible intervention— 
which was not taken seriously—her political friends here would 
assuredly have apprised her of our deplorable replies to the 
categorical and pressing enquiries of France. The German 
nation, as we know, was being exclusively nourished on the 
decadent drivel of our Pacifist-cum-Potsdam Press. Our Ambas- 
sador in Paris reported that the French Government, failing to 
comprehend the threatening attitude of the German Ambassador : 
pointed out to his Excellency that general mobilisation in Russia had not been 
ordered until after Austria had decreed a general mobilisation, and that the Russian 


Government were ready to demobilise if all Powers did likewise. It seemed strange 
to the French Government that in view of this and of the fact that Russia and Austria 
were ready to converse, the German Government should have at that moment pre- 

ed an ultimatum at St. Petersburg requiring immediate demobilisation by Russia, 
There were no differences at issue between France and Germany, but the German 
Ambassador had made a menacing communication to the French Government and 
had requested an answer the next day, intimating that he would have to break off 
relations and leave Paris if the reply were not satisfactory. The Ambassador was 
informed that the French Government considered this was an extraordinary pros 
ceeding. 


The German Ambassador, while not asking for his passports, 
“ stated that he had packed up.” 
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The Belgian Reply to Sir Edward Grey’s enquiry concerning 
neutrality was eminently satisfactory. ‘‘ Belgium expects and 
desires that other Powers will observe and uphold her neutrality, 
which she intends to maintain to the utmost of her power. In 
so informing me, Minister for Foreign Affairs said that, in the 
event of the violation of the neutrality of that territory, they 
believed that they were in a position to defend themselves against 
intrusion.” Germany was now fairly on the warpath, everything 
being ready to cross several frontiers. The first victim was 
Luxemburg, whose Minister of State telegraphed to Sir Edward 
Grey (Sunday, August 2) that he had just been presented by the 
German Minister in Luxemburg with a telegram from the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, Bethmann- Hollweg, “to the effect 
that the military measures taken in Luxemburg do not constitute 
a hostile act against Luxemburg, but are only intended to ensure 
against a possible attack of a French army.” Fortunately, some 
British merchant ships belonging to the Great Central Company 
had already been seized at Hamburg. Even our Foreign Office 
was compelled to protest, but this did not prevent our Illusionist 
from telegraphing to Sir E. Goschen, “TI still believe that it might 
be possible to secure peace.” Quite so, provided Pacifists in 
responsible positions were prepared to play the man. In spite 
of the general mobilisation of the Army and the Fleet in the 
Dual Monarchy, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg at last “‘ declared the readiness of his Government to discuss 
the substance of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia. M. Sazanof 
replied by expressing his satisfaction, and said it was desirable 
that the discussions should take place in London with the parti- 
cipation of the Great Powers. M. Sazanof hoped that the British 
Government would assume the direction of these discussions. The 
whole of Europe would be thankful to them.” However, the 
War Parties in Berlin and Vienna now ruled the roost without let 


or hindrance. The attitude of our Russian and French allies on! 


Saturday, August 1, was described in the following telegram 
from Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey (August 1): 


President of the Republic has informed me that German Government were trying 
to saddle Russia with the responsibility ; that it was only after a decree of general 
mobilisation had been issued in Austria that the Emperor of Russia ordered a general 
mobilisation ; that, although the measures which the German Government have 
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already taken are in effect a general mobilisation, they are not so designated ; that a 
French general mobilisation will become necessary in self-defence, and that France is 
already forty-eight hours behind Germany as regards German military preparations ; 
that the French troops have orders not to go nearer to the German frontier than a 
distance of 10 kilom. so as to avoid any grounds for accusations of provocation to 
Germany, whereas the German troops, on the other hand, are actually on the French 
frontier and have made incursions on it; that, notwithstanding mobilisations, the 
Emperor of Russia has expressed himself ready to continue his conversations with 
the German Ambassador with a view to preserving the peace ; that French Govern- 
ment, whose wishes are markedly pacific, sincerely desire the preservation of peace and 
do not quite despair, even now, of its being possible to avoid war. 


The diplomatists continued an active exchange of views, but 
they never came to anything and could never come to anything 
because nobody could do anything with Germany. General 
Bernhardi’s hour had sounded though after her wont she tried 
to throw the blame on others, but she remained what she had 
been from the outset, the real aggressor. The situation is clearly 
described in one of the last telegrams from Sir E. Goschen to 
Sir Edward Grey (August 1, received August 2). After calling 
attention to the communication of the Russian Government to 
Sir Edward Grey, that Austria had expressed in St. Petersburg 
her readiness to accept a reasonable basis of mediation, our 
Ambassador in Berlin endeavoured to persuade the German 
Government, in the person of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to do its share, arguing “that the chief dispute was 
between Austria and Russia, and that Germany was only drawn 
in as Austria’s ally.” 


If therefore Austria and Russia were, as was evident, ready to discuss matters 
and Germany did not desire war on her own account, it seemed to me only logical 
that Germany should hold her hand and continue to work for a peaceful settlement. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said that Austria’s readiness to discuss was 
the result of German influence at Vienna, and, had not Russia mobilised against 
Germany, all would have been well. But Russia by abstaining from answering 
Germany's demand that she should demobilise, had caused Germany to mobilise also. 
Russia had said that her mobilisation did not necessarily imply war, and that she 
could perfectly well remain mobilised for months without making war. This was 
not the case with Germany. She had ‘he speed and Russia had the numbers, and 
the safety of the German Empire forbade that Germany should allow Russia time to 
bring up masses of troops from all parts of her wide dominions. The situation now 
was that, though the Imperial Government had allowed her several hours beyond the 
specified time, Russia had sent no answer. Germany had therefore ordered mobilisa- 
tion, and the German representative at St. Petersburgh had been instructed within 
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a certain time to inform the Russian Government that the Imperial Government must 


regard their refusal to answer as creating a state of war. 


There seems to have been little sincerity about the Austrian 
‘overture’? in St. Petersburg, and in a discussion with the 


British and French Ambassadors, M. Sazanof thus reviewed the 
position : 


During the Balkan crisis he had made it clear to the Austrian Government that war 
with Russia must inevitably follow an Austrian attack on Servia. It was clear that 
Austrian domination of Servia was as intolerable for Russia as the dependence of the 
Netherlands on Germany would be to Great Britain. It was, in fact, for Russia 
a question of life and death. The policy of Austria had throughout been both 
tortuous and immoral, and she thought that she could treat Russia with defiance, 
secure in the support of her German ally. Similarly the policy of Germany had 
been an equivocal and double-faced policy, and it mattered little whether the German 
Government knew or did not know the terms of the Austrian ultimatum; what 
mattered was that her intervention with the Austrian Government had been post- 
poned until the moment had passed when its influence would have been felt. Germany 
was unfortunate in her representatives in Vienna and St. Petersburg: the former 
was a violent Russophobe who had urged Austria on, the latter had reported to his 
Government that Russia would never go to war. M. Sazonof was completely weary 
of the ceaseless endeavours he had made to avoid a war. No suggestion held out to 
him had been refused. He had accepted the proposal for a conference of four, for 
mediation by Great Britain and Italy, for direct conversation between Austria and 
Russia ; but Germany and Austria-Hungary had either rendered these attempts for 
peace ineffective by evasive replies or had refused them altogether. The action of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government and the German preparations had forced the 
Russian Government to order mobilisation, and the mobilisation of Germany had 


created a desperate situation. 


An interesting sidelight was contributed by a telegram from 
our Ambassador in Vienna, to whom the Russian Ambassador 
had declared that “ war is almost inevitable,” mobilisation being 
so expensive that “ Germany will attack Russia at once.” 


The so-called Russian mobilisation amounted to nothing more than the adoption 
by Russia of measures corresponding to those taken by Germany. There seems to 
be even greater tension between Germany and Russia than there is between Austria 
and Russia. Russia would, according to the Russian Ambassador, be satisfied even 
now with assurance respecting Servian integrity and independence. He says that 
Russia had no intention to attack Austria. He is going again to-day to point out 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs that most terrific consequences might ensue from 
refusal to make this slight concession. This time Russia would fight to the last 
extremity. I agreed with his Excellency that the German Ambassador at Vienna 


desired war from the first and that his strong personal bias probably coloured his 
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action here. The Russian Ambassador is convinced that the German Government 
also desired war from the first. 

Sir M. de Bunsen adds: “There is great anxiety to know 
what England will do. I fear that nothing can alter the deter- 
mination of Austro-Hungarian Government to proceed on their 
present course if they have made up their mind with the approval 
of Germany.” That same eventful day the British Ambassador 
in Berlin telegraphed that Germany had ordered a general 
mobilisation of the navy and army. France followed suit. 
British ships detained at Hamburg were released, which was 
described by the German Government as “a special favour to 
his Majesty’s Government.” On August 2 Germany declared 
war on Russia. Luxemburg followed up its previous warning 
by an energetic protest against the invasion of the Grand Duchy 
by German troops being in violation of its neutrality as guaranteed 
by the Treaty of London, of which Germany was one of the 
signatories. 

At last, on Sunday morning (August 2) there came a turn of the 
tide in Perfide Albion. Ministers began coming to their senses, 
and one may safely assume that this welcome and unexpected 
development was not unconnected with the patriotic activity 
of the Unionist leaders in “bingeing up” their opponents to 
discharge a plain elementary duty. An assurance from the 
Opposition which secured Ministers im their places, worked 
wonders. The Cabinet held a protracted sitting. The Morleys, 
the Burnses, the Beauchamps, the Harcourts and the Mastermans, 
who are understood to have been the worst of the scuttlers, were 
overborne. Potsdam intriguers realised that the game wasup. The 
Lloyd Georges, McKennas, Asquiths, Greys, &c.,were casting about 
for a lifebuoy to save their righteous souls, which was ultimately 
provided by Belgium. For the first time France obtained official 
evidence that Great Britain was more with her than against her, 
in the shape of the following Memorandum handed by Sir Edward 
Grey to M. Cambon : “I am authorised to give an assurance that 
if the German fleet comes into the Channel or through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations against French coasts or 
shipping, the British Fleet will give all the protection in its power. 
This assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of his Majesty’s 


Government receiving the support of Parliament, and must not 
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be taken as binding his Majesty’s Government to take any action 
until the above contingency of action by the German fleet takes 
place.’ Though equally childish in substance as in form, this 
declaration served as a symbol, and a great sigh of relief went 
up in Paris, which had been tortured by our indecision. In making 
this communiqué Sir Edward Grey informed M. Cambon that the 
British Government “felt that they could not bind themselves 
to declare war upon Germany necessarily if war broke out between 
France and Germany to-morrow, but it was essential to the French 
Government, whose fleet had long been concentrated in the 
Mediterranean, to know how to make their dispositions with 
their north coast entirely undefended. We therefore thought it 
necessary to give them this assurance. It did not bind us to go 
to war with Germany unless the German fleet took the action 
indicated, but it did give a security to France that would enable 
her to settle the disposition of her own Mediterranean fleet.” 
M. Cambon naturally asked Sir Edward Grey what Great Britain 
proposed to do about the violation of Luxemburg, and got the 
usual answer, namely, nothing. “He asked me what we should 
say about the violation of the neutrality of Belgium. I said that 
was a much more important matter; we were considering what 
statement we should make in Parliament to-morrow—in effect, 
whether we should declare violation of Belgium neutrality to be 
a casus belli.’ Your hide-bound parliamentarian regards a 
statement in Parliament as the supreme political act. 

On the following day (Monday, August 3) our Minister in 
Brussels (Sir F. Villiers) informed Sir Edward Grey that the 
French Government had offered Belgium the support of five 
French army corps. There was very important news from Italy, 
reported in a despatch from Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 
apparently on the authority of M. Cambon. “In reply to the 
German Government’s intimation of the fact that ultimatums 
had been presented to France and Russia, and to the question as 
to what were the intentions of Italy, the Marquis di San Guiliano 
(Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs) replied: ‘The war under- 
taken by Austria and the consequences which might result had, 
in the words of the German Ambassador himself, an aggressive 
object. Both were therefore in conflict with the purely defensive 
character of the Triple Alliance, and in such circumstances Italy 
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would remain neutral.” In making this communication M. 
Cambon “ was instructed to lay stress upon the Italian declaration 
that the present war was not a defensive but an aggressive war, 
and that, for this reason, the casus federis under the terms of the 
Triple Alliance did not arise.” 

By this time British opinion, which had been lulled into a 
false sense of security by misleading statements and by the 
mobilisation of the Fleet as regards the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, was thoroughly aroused, alarmed, and determined. It was 
felt without being known that we had escaped an appalling 
danger through the cowardice of our Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey 
made a speech in the House of Commons on August 3, referred 
to in “‘ Episodes of the Month,” which gave immense satisfactiop 
to parliamentarians, most of whom are proud of their ignorance 
of foreign affairs. Belgium was now in dire danger, and the 
King of the Belgians made a dignified appeal to King George 
in the following terms: ‘Remembering the numerous proofs 
of Your Majesty’s friendship and that of your predecessor, and 
the friendly attitude of England in 1870 and the proof of friend- 
ship you have just given us again, I make a supreme appeal 
to the diplomatic intervention of Your Majesty’s Government 
to safeguard the integrity of Belgium.” 

In a telegram to our Ambassador in Berlin Sir Edward Grey 
stated that he was informed “ that the German Government 
has delivered to the Belgian Government a Note proposing 
friendly neutrality entailing free passage through Belgian territory 
and promising to maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Kingdom and its possessions at the conclusion of peace, 
threatening in case of refusal to treat Belgium as an enemy.” 
Germany demanded an answer within twelve hours. “ Against 
this violation of a treaty to which Germany is a party in common 
with themselves” his Majesty’s Government protest “and 
must request an assurance that the demand made upon Belgium 
will not be proceeded with and that her neutrality will be re- 
spected by Germany. You should ask for an immediate reply.” 
The German Minister in Brussels addressed a Note to the Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs “stating that as Belgian Govern- 
ment have declined the well-intentioned proposals submitted to 
them by the Imperial Government, the latter will, deeply to 
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their regret, be compelled to carry out, if necessary by force 
of arms, the measures considered indispensable in view of the 
French menaces.”’ Meanwhile the British Government summoned 
Belgium to resist German pressure to depart from neutrality 
““by any means in their power,” and pledged the support of 
Great Britain together with that of Russia and France, “ offering 
to the Belgian Government at once common action for the 
purpose of resisting use of force by Germany against them, and 
a guarantee to maintain their independence and integrity in 
future years.” This was only right, but how much wiser 
Ministers would have been if instead of reducing the British 
Regular Army by 30,000 or 40,000 men they had raised it suff- 
ciently to be able to fulfil our treaty obligations. Had we been 
able to place 500,000 men, or even 300,000 men, in Belgium, 
whose neutrality every one not a professional Pacifist or a 
Potsdam lackey knew that Germany would violate whenever it 
suited her, the German invasion of Belgium would have been 
successfully repelled and the Pan-German crusade nipped in the 
bud. We cannot be surprised that up to the end Germany should 
have felt confident in her ability to fool us with assurances. 
The last diplomatic communication we received from Germany, 
and the last we are likely to receive for some considerable time, 
was the following telegram from the German Foreign Secretary 
to Prince Lichnowsky : 
BERLIN, August 4, 1914, 

Please dispel any mistrust that may subsist on the part of the British Govem- 
racnt with regard to our intentions, by repeating most positively formal assurance that, 
even in the case of armed conflict with Belgium, Germany will, under no pretence 
whatever, annex Belgian territory. Sincerity of this declaration is borne out by fact 
that we solemnly pledged our word to Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It is 
obvious that we could not profitably annex Belgian territory without making at the 
same time territorial acquisitions at expense of Holland. Please impress upon Sir 
E. Grey that German army could not be exposed to French attack across Belgium, 
which was planned according to absolutely unimpeachable information. Germany 
had consequently to disregard Belgian neutrality, it being for her a question of life 
or death to prevent French advance. 


On receiving information from the British Minister in Brussels 
(Sir F. Villiers) that German troops had entered Belgian territory 
and that Liége had been summoned to surrender, we discharged 
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the historic document described on a preceding page as Runciman’s 
Ultimatum. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen 
(Telegraphic) Foreien Orrice, August 4, 1914. 


We hear that Germany has addressed Note to Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
stating that German Government will be compelled to carry out, if necessary by 
force of arms, the measures considered indispensable. 

We are also informed that Belgian territory has been violated at Gemmenich. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the fact that Germany declined to give 
the same assurance respecting Belgium as France gave last week in reply to our 
request made simultaneously at Berlin and Paris, we must repeat that request, and 
ask that a satisfactory reply to it and to my telegram of this morning be received 
here by 12 o'clock to-night. If not, you are instructed to ask for your passports, 
and to say that his Majesty’s Government feel bound to take all steps in their power 
to uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the observance of a treaty to which Germany 
js as much a party as ourselves. 


This recital may appropriately close with the published 
account (see Times August 19) of the final interview between 
the German Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and our Ambassador in Berlin. The German irritably expressed 
his inability to understand the attitude of England, exclaiming, 
“Why should you make war upon us for a scrap of paper?” 
The Englishman replied that he understood the German’s 
astonishment but England attached importance to “ the scrap 
of paper” (the treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality) because 
it bore her signature as well as that of Germany. 


L. J. Maxse 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 5, 1914. 
In common with the rest of the world, the United States, since 
the end of July, has given little consideration to home affairs and 
has been engrossed in the European war. 

Despite the large Austrian element in America, which might 
be expected to influence American public opinion, sentiment 
condemns Austria, which is charged with provoking war believing 
she could crush a small and weak nation. The average American’s 
knowledge of current European politics is derived from the 
newspapers, and their publication of Servia’s reply to the Austrian 
ultimatum influenced public opinion in favour of Servia. Austria’s 
demands appeared harsh and couched in unnecessarily offensive 
terms. Although numerically the Austrian element in the 
United States is important, it has never exercised a fraction of 
the political influence of the German. 

Germany shares with Austria responsibility for making a 
shambles of Europe; in fact, many Americans put the heavier 
burden upon Germany. Austria, for reasons not precisely easy 
to explain, has never ranked high in American estimation and has 
been looked upon as a Great Power only by virtue of her alliances; 
but Germany has always inspired respect in the United States, 
even from those Americans who do not like the Germans. It is 
felt that Austria would not have dared to risk a general European 
war if she had not been sure of the support of Germany. The 
Springfield Republican, whose leading articles on foreign afiairs 
always show thorough knowledge, expresses this feeling when 
it says: 

Hard as the Austrian war party has been striving for war, it would never have 
dared to take so sudden and decisive a step without a secret understanding with 


Germany. . . . To Austrian bluster we have been accustomed, but on other occasions 
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there have been open threats, alarming indeed, but giving peacemakers a chance. 
This time instead of threats, save in the Press which has been raving at Servia, Austria 
showed a guarded moderation till the moment came to sirike ; then indeed the blow 
followed almost instantly upon the word. 

This could mean but one thing, that Austria-Hungary and Germany were ready 
for war, that action had been resolved upon regardless of consequences. That revela- 
tion. . . left still obscure what is not yet determined—whether Germany was not 
merely ready for war if attacked, but eager to bring on war now. . . . There are cogent 
reasons for believing that Germany wanted a great war, and wanied it now, and for 
some months past students of European affairs have been unwontedly nervous over the 
situation. 


Other newspapers have said bluntly that the Kaiser had it in 
his power to prevent war, that he had only to exercise his veto 
at Vienna and Austria would decide, on further consideration, 
that her dignity and safety did not require Servia’s destruction ; 
but when he failed to do this it was evident Austria had been 
given assurances she need not fear Russia. American opinion on 
European military or political affairs may not be worth much, 
but there is a very strong feeling in this country that Austria, 
knowing her own military weakness and Russia’s strength, would 
not have dared to risk an encounter with Russia single-handed, 
but backed by Germany was not afraid of consequences. Germans 
in the United States resent these criticisms and think they are 
unjust, but their objections have not influenced opinion. 

It would be strange if as one of the results of the war the 
friendly feeling that exists in the United States for the German 
Emperor should be destroyed. Since the Spanish War the 
Kaiser has with much skill cultivated American goodwill, he has 
been represented in Washington by ambassadors of marked 
ability who have understood American peculiarities and been 
able to escape the pitfalls that made the ambassadors of some of 
the other Powers unpopular; the Emperor has repeatedly shown 
favours to Americans, and in many other ways he has made it 
plain that he desires to be on terms of amity with the United 
States. Twenty-five years or so ago there was a Potsdam Press 
in this country, and Germany was not the only great Power able 
to influence American journalism. There is little of that now in 
the United States. At one time Germany was the national bogey, 
falling heir to that distinction from England. 

Germany was used by valorous politicians to hush their 
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crying constituents. Germany was always about to gobble up 
South America and defy the Monroe Doctrine ; Germany and the 
United States were perpetually in a tariff war. When Commodore 
Dewey captured Manila he found the Germans in the harbour, 
and only escaped trouble because the Germans were not prepared 
to make good their bluff; and their behaviour did not strengthen 
the relations between the two peoples. The Kaiser, with his 
customary shrewdness, saw the wisdom of cultivating American 
goodwill and succeeded through his official and unofficial envoys, 
university professors and other means. And luck helped the 
Germans. Japan filled American imagination; Japan in the 
Pacific appeared a greater menace than Germany in South 
America, especially as the Kaiser shared the American dislike of 
the Japanese. Germany came to be regarded as a possible friend, 
and that suggestion of friendship the Emperor has done every- 
thing to encourage. 


A month ago the popularity of the German Emperor in the 
United States was very great; to-day, it is no exaggeration to 
say, he is bitterly execrated, and the reason is easily explained. 
Removed from the sphere of military operations, its fortunes 
linked neither with the Triple Entente nor the Triple Alliance, 
the United States is seemingly in the happy position of being an 
indifferent spectator of events, but the war has already brought 
enormous losses to the United States. Every man who owns a 
share of railway stock is the poorer. Every man who is in 
business has spent many an anxious hour. Credit has been 
restricted, commerce dislocated. Thousands of Americans— 
according to the best available figures between 200,000 and 
300,000—who were in Europe enjoying their holiday at the 
outbreak of the war were placed at the greatest inconvenience, 
many of them actually suffered. 

The business man as well as the American tourist, the planter 
of the South whose cotton cannot be sent to Liverpool because 
there are no ships, the investor whose stocks have gone down 
with a crash, the labourer who is out of work because factories 
have closed, these and thousands of others blame the German 
Emperor for their plight. It is a wanton war, in American 
opinion, a war for which there is no justification. The Emperor 
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could have prevented it, but instead of preventing it he encour- 
aged it, and he cannot escape his responsibility. 

Material considerations apart, intense indignation has been 
aroused by the perpetration of a crime so dreadful against the 
civilisation of the world, and it is as a crime Americans regard 
the war. Sympathy is with England, and that sympathy the 
Press reflects. 

The New York World, typical of many other papers, says : 


The Kaiser plunges Europe into the most devastating conflict known to human 
history, and every civilised country reels under the shock. And about what? Osten- 
sibly because Russia had answered Austria’s wanton war against Servia by mobilising 
troops on the frontier in order to protect her own interests. In reality because the 
reactionary party of Germany was determined to invite a genera! European conflict 
in order to stay the advancement of political reforms. . . . 

Autocracy has had its way. Austria’s quarrel with Servia was no affair of the 
German people. Russia’s challenge to Austria was no affair of the German people. 
Yet the very fate of the German Empire is thrown into the balance in order to halt 
the march of political freedom in Europe. 

All the world knew that a declaration of war against Russia was in effect a declaration 
of war against France. Germany admitted it by mobilising her army not on the 
Russian frontier but on the French frontier. The decisive blow was to be struck 
against the French Republic, not against its imperial ally. It was not Russian des- 
potism that was to be crushed, but French republicanism. 

The hollow hypocrisy of the whole proceeding is revealed in the fact that before the 
clash of arms is fairly begun, the Austrian invasion of Servia is practically abandoned. . . 

Great Britain is compelled to make France’s cause her cause. Germany and Austria 
are left alone to fight the battle of autocracy and pay the bill in blood and treasure 
and prestige. In this war they have no sympathisers even among neutrals. The 
enlighicned opinion of the whole world has turned against the two Kaisers as it turned 
against Napoleon II, when he sought to make himself the autocrat of Europe. 


The New York Tribune condemns Germany’s flagrant dis- 
regard of its treaty obligations : 


In war [the T'ribune says] big risks must be taken, and military advantage may be 
held by the Germans to justify the violation of treaties and the overrunning of neutral 
states. But from the point of view of international honour and a decent respect for 
the opinion of the world they are too reminiscent of the old-fashioned Prussian policy 
of ‘‘ blood and iron.”’ They will raise in the minds of all the small Western European 
states—Holland and Switzerland, as well as Belgium—the suspicion that Germany, 
if victorious now, is prepared to treat them as Prussia treated Hanover in 1866. 

It was reported that German troops occupied a portion of Basle yesterday. If 
Belgium and Luxemburg are to be used as bases for a French campaign, why shouldn’t 
Switzerland be ? 
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Napoleon the First is dead, but if Germany wins on land Western Europe may have 
to accustom itself to new variations of his autocratic military ways. 


The same thought finds expression in the New York Evening 
Post : 


Germany, having grasped the sword [says this paper] is laying about her witha 
high hand. Her entrance into Luxemburg, her invasion of Belgium—both of which 
have had their neutralisation solemnly guaranteed by the European Powers, Germany 
included—are the directest kind of challenge to England. There can be no doubt how 
it will be answered. More than that, by this action Germany has shown herself ready to 
lift an outlaw hand against the whole of Western Europe. It is not simply that she 
stands as one prepared to violate international compacts. Treaties go crashing to the 
earth in time of war, and the German authorities may plead military necessity. But 
their ultimate purposes, the enormous stakes for which the Emperor is hazarding all, 
are not concealed. If Germany can beat the armies of both France and Russia, with 
England remaining aloof, she will attain not only the hegemony of all Europe, but 
complete dominance. She will seize Belgium and Holland and present a formidable 
front on the North Sea. By means of these latent threats, which must be vividly in 
the mind of all European statesmen to-day, the Emperor William has, as it were, put 
himself in the position of the first Napoleon. If a coalition against his overweening 
pretensions did not exist, it would have to be invented. 


Commenting on the German Emperor’s protest that he had 
been “ forced ” into war by his “‘ envious enemies,” the Post says: 
“Of this history will judge. By the light we have at present, 
this at least is clear, that if Emperor William did not directly 
cause and desire the war, he at least failed to prevent it when it 
would have been easy for him to do so.” 


From the outset it has been recognised by Americans that 
England did not want war, that she had done everything possible 
to prevent it, that she was willing to make any sacrifice short of 
national dishonour, and that she was forced to go to the assistance 
of her allies to preserve the integrity of Europe and the indepen- 
dence of the smaller nations. The Philadelphia Ledger makes 
this plain : 


Sir Edward Grey's statement to Parliament is characteristic of the deliberation and 
sincere longing for peace which have been evident in British policy since the beginning 
of the present crisis. The nation will not be rushed into war. Nor, on the contrary, 
will it avoid the issue forced upon it. The Army and Navy are being mobilised. The 
defence of the north French coast and shipping has been specifically guarantecd. Ii 
Belgium is compelled to submit to violation of her neutrality, said the Foreign Minister, 
England's duty is clear. She must protect her ward. The mere possibility of German 
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control of the littoral so near to England jeopardises fundamental British interests. 
Belgium must remain free. But this, too, the Government refers to Parliament, 
leaving to it the last word as to British policy. Not one man, nor two, nor twenty 
shall decide for the Empire in the great crisis. Factional differences have been ob- 
literated for the time being. A coalition government, in which every faction will be 
represented, will be formed if necessary. 


There is no greater authority on naval strategy than Rear- 
Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.N. In an interview given while 
England was still striving to prevent war Admiral Mahan said : 


Knowing from past experience how the matter must be viewed by Russia, it is 
incredible that Austria would have ventured on the ultimatum unless assured before- 
hand of the consent of Germany to it. The inference is irresistible that the substance 
of the ultimatum was the pretext for a war already determined on as soon as plausible 
occasion offered. 

Great Britain as the third member of the Entente finds herself in the position of 
Prussia in 1805, when she permitted Napoleon to strike down Austria and was herself 
struck down the following year at Jena. Or of that of France in 1866, when she stood 
by while Prussia crushed Austria and was herself overwhelmed in 1870. 

If Germany succeeds in defeating both France and Russia, she gains a respite by 
land, which may enable her to build up her sea force equal or superior to that of Great 
Britain. 

In that case the world will be confronted by the naval power of a State, not, like 
Great Britain, sated with territory, but one eager and ambitious for expansion, eager 
also for influence. This consideration may well affect American sympathies. 

In my judgment a right appreciation of the situation should determine Great Britain 
to declare war at once. Otherwise her Entente engagements, whatever the letter, will 
be in spirit violated, and she will earn the entire distrust of all probable future allies. 


Newspapers that might have been expected to arouse senti- 
ment against England and support Germany have found no 
reason to question Great Britain’s sincerity or to find excuse for 
Germany’s action. Americans have been told by their news- 
papers that England has been dragged into war; she has gone to 
war not for conquest, not for revenge, not because she is envious 
of any other nation, not because she hopes to gain by war, but 
because there is no alternative and her very existence is at stake. 
She must fight or surrender the right longer to be considered a 
great nation. 

Some of the American newspapers themselves are surprised to 
observe the unanimity of sentiment. 


It is a matter of common observation and comment [the Washington Times ob- 
serves] that the vast preponderance of public opinion in this country is favourable to 
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the Triple Entente. Among public men and officials in Washington, men who are not 
in position properly to make public confession of their sympathies, the feeling is very 
strong in antagonism to the Austro-German pretensions. 

There is occasion for some surprise that national feeling should be so nearly unani- 
mous. The German nation has given to this country a vast share of its best blood, 
brains, and industry. Morcover, there is a kinship between the Germans and our Anglo- 
Saxons that has not commonly been overlooked in determining the direction of our 
national sympathies. Finally, there is very little sentiment in this country favourable 
to Russia. Even to-day, because of Russian persecution of the Jews, our commercial 
relations with that country suffer through the revocation of our commercial treaty. 


The Times in searching for the explanation finds that “ Austria 
was the original aggressor; and her attitude toward the little 
and enfeebled state of Servia, which kindled the whole conflagra- 
tion, was not such as to command the support of lovers of fair 
play.” Germany, “as backer and sponsor for the methods of 
Austria,” has suffered. 

Americans have a fine sense of justice, and the justice of the 
cause appeals to them. Their sympathies are with the right. I 
believe I am correct in saying that while the great mass of 
Americans deeply regret that the leading nations of Europe 
resort to arms, the majority hope that Germany will be defeated 
because Germany is the aggressor and has provoked an unneces- 
sary war. This is not to be taken as meaning that American 
opinion is unanimous. There are of course newspapers too 
bitterly hostile to England not to hope that she may meet disaster ; 
there are Americans, because of association or descent, whose 
sympathies are with Germany. But the balance swings on the 
side of England. 


Pacifism has been made a cult in this country and its disciples 
are perhaps more numerous and vociferous here than elsewhere, 
and yet curiously enough there are pacifists who hoped England 
would go to war so that the German navy might be destroyed. 
They realise that is the only way by which disarmament can be 
brought about and the peace of the world secured. These persons 
are sincere in their detestation of war, they are horrified at the 
thought of bloodshed, they would do anything to prevent 
hostilities, but they know now is an opportunity which may 
never come again. Ifthe German navy, they say, is no longer a 
menace it would be easy not only to secure by international 
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agreement a naval holiday for the next few years but to fix a 
limitation for construction, which would remove the peril of the 
peace of the world being constantly threatened. But it is 
recognised half-measures will not suffice. England’s neutrality 
would not relieve the situation, as with the German navy still in 
existence, after the war Great Britain and the other Powers 
would be compelled to accelerate their shipbuilding programmes. 


It is natural that the United States should give consideration 
to the effect of war upon its own fortunes. Every American has 
from youth up been told that war in Europe is for the advantage 
of the United States. Divorced from European politics, con- 
tracting neither alliances nor ententes, the United States has 
nothing to fear from war but has much to gain by the misfortunes 
of the rest of the world. No American would see Europe plunged 
into war so that his country may profit by death and disaster, 
but if Europe must fight the United States may congratulate 
itself on its peculiar geographical and political isolation. When 
Europe fights Europe must be fed, and it is to the United States 
she must turn. American wheat and corn, American cotton and 
copper, these and many other things the armies must have, and 
their necessity is America’s opportunity. The increased demand 
advances the prices of cereals and provides employment for 
labour. 

When news was received that Austria had declared war 
against Servia, Americans who have been despondent and com- 
plaining of hard times for several months, viewed the effect of 
war from a personal standpoint, and concluded it could do them 
no harm and might be the beginning of prosperity. When they 
learned that the whole of Europe might become involved, that 
the natural current of food-supplies would be interrupted and 
the course of commerce dislocated, that Europe would have to 
look to America for commodities of many kinds, that “ war 
prices ” could be exacted, that America would enjoy the monopoly 
of being the only great neutral market, Americans, believing 
in the tradition of war being to their advantage, saw the beginning 
of a tremendous boom, and the idea was encouraged by their 
newspapers. 


The New York Evening Post, one of the leading financial 
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authorities of the country, expressed the general belief when 
it said : 

We have placed ourselves, through the long and thorough liquidation of our own 
affairs since 1907, on a perfectly sound financial and commercial basis. We hold the 
key to that one absolute necessity of a state at war—the available wheat surplus of 
the world. Our markets have not yet fully awakened to the extreme importance of 
this last consideration ; they have even been talking of a blockade which will shut 
out our grain from the export market. Nothing is more impossible. Europe may 
waste its capital ; destroy its cities ; ruin its own commerce, and depopulate its in- 
dustries. But it must keep its people alive, and to do this, it must keep open the 
channels in which the wheat surplus of the outside producing world is carried—which 
means, that the unprecedentedly large supplies, from our crop of 1914, will go to the 
foreign market, at prices which will sufficiently take care of our international balance, 


But there is no rejoicing at the thought of profit being made 
at such a frightful cost. If all Europe is to be at war, the New 
York Times says, there will be opportunities for the only one 
of the great industrial nations which will be at peace, but it adds: 


The trade which is built up upon the extreme necessities of other countries is not 
the normal growth which is desired, albeit it may stimulate the business of the country 
retaining its ability to produce to its full capacity. . . . Possibly, eventually, oppor- 
tunities will be ours which would not have been ours had the present situation in Europe 
not developed, but those opportunities will be purchased by the world at large at such 
a cost that humanity stands aghast at the thought of it. 


War will no doubt stimulate some lines of American trade, 
but the first effect has been disastrous. If the United States 
were a creditor nation, if it had great stores of accumulated 
capital subject to call in Europe, if its grain and manufactured 
products were freighted in its own ships and it was the ocean 
carrier for the rest of the world, in the long run it would not 
profit anything by war in which all Europe is engaged, for war 
pays no dividends, but temporarily its commerce would be 
quickened. Being, however, a debtor nation and dependent 
upon the great maritime nations for shipping, the shock of war 
has been felt by the United States, which has been almost as 
seriously embarrassed as if it were in danger of being drawn 
into the conflict. Kurope not only withdrew her credit, which 
was a serious blow, but demanded the payment of loans and 
the settlement of obligations. How much America owes Europe 
it is impossible to tell, but it is a sum too great to be satisfied 
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on the spot. The New York Sun, somewhat curiously, and 
certainly most surprisingly, advises that the payment of these 
debts be deferred. 


It is only essential to perceive [the Sun says] that there has been created for the 
country a law of supreme necessity which supersedes all other laws and alters for the 
United Siates and the American people the relations which they have hitherto held to 
Europe. It is in particular most essential that payment of debts owing by us to 


Europe to-day on financial or commercial account be deferred in the interests of our- 
selves and all humanity. What resources the United States has, great as they are, 
cannot be wasted in helping Europe at this time to pay the costs of war. These re- 
sources must be guarded and used for our own people and the peoples of a world at 
peace. This is the only country around which peaceful nations can rally to preserve 
the economic integrity of civilisation and the only country which can afford support 
for Europe when exhausted by the clash of arms. 

For two days after the Austrian declaration of war the New 
York Stock Exchange kept open, and was proud of doing business 
when the Continental bourses were closed ; but when the London 
Stock Exchange suspended operations New York also shut down. 
The hard times of the past few months are really to the advantage 
of the United States now. There has been no over expansion 
of business and no speculation. Underlying conditions are sound. 

The most serious blow to American commerce is the with- 
drawal of foreign shipping, which hampers the exportation of 
cereals and cotton. The United States relies on its exports to 
meet Kuropean obligations, and anything that interferes with 
this trade produces serious embarrassment. Various ways of 
meeting this difficulty are now under consideration and a solution 
will be found, as Europe must have American grain and cotton, 
and the United States must send its foodstuffs to the great 
Huropean markets. The greater the obstacles the higher the 
price will rise, but only a portion of this increased price will go 
to the American farmer, as war insurance and higher freights 
will absorb the difference. 

If the United States had the capital and the facilities, a general 
European war would be its golden opportunity. Its neutral 
flag would be seen on every ocean. Its money would be lent 
at high rates of interest. While the rest of the world is fighting 
it would be working. To some extent war will help American 
commerce, but being in debt and needing fresh capital the United 
States will be hampered during the continuance of the war, 
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After the war is over the burden of paying the bills will, in a 
measure, have to be shared by this country. 


The tremendous drama that is being enacted in Europe has 
for the time being made Americans lose sight of their own affairs, 
which, as one newspaper remarks, look petty compared with 
the other problems of vaster moment to the human race that 
have to be solved. A few weeks ago Mexico seemed a question 
of the first magnitude, a battle in which a few thousand irregulars 
were engaged was given much space in the newspapers, and the 
probability of an American invasion of Mexico caused serious 
apprehension. To-day nobody thinks of Mexico, and everybody's 
eyes are turned on Europe, and Americans see what a petty thing 
war with Mexico would be compared with the titanic struggle 
on which Europe is embarked. 

It is the enormous forces involved and the magnitude of the 
issues that so appal Americans. They are used to think of their 
own army in thousands; a war in which millions are engaged 
is almost beyond their conception. Since the Americans fought 
for their independence their national existence has never been 
threatened; defeat might have humiliated them, but it could 
not have crushed them. Now, as they know, on the result of 
this war depends the future of more than one great nation. It 
is that thought that sobers Americans, that makes them hang 
breathless for news, that keeps them in suspense until the result 
is known. 

Temporarily the war has brought about a political truce. 
Confronted by financial disaster, recognising there was a grave 
crisis which must be promptly met, men ceased to be politicians. 
For the moment the war influences the politics of this country. 
The things that were of consequence ten days ago, that would 
be deemed of the first importance to-day were it not for the war, 
are lost sight of. It is no longer a question of partisan advantage. 
There was danger, very great danger, of a far reaching panic, 
of the United States being engulfed by the general cataclysm. 
In the face of that danger patriotism made everything else 
forgotten. 

With courage and capacity Congress and the country acted 
under President Wilson’s leadership. Measures were immediately 
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taken to restore confidence, and the fears that existed were dis- 
pelled. A run on the banks was not improbable ; that they might 
be compelled to suspend specie payments as they did in 1907 was 
the unvoiced dread. The Secretary of the Treasury took imme- 
diate action; Congress gave him the authority desired. The 
danger is over. 

For weeks the Senate had been quarrelling with the President 
over the Reserve Board nominees, but when it was necessary 
to put the machinery of the Reserve Board in operation so as 
to protect the financial resources of the country the quarrel 
ceased as if by magic. It seemed as indecent to dispute in the 
face of national peril as it would be for members of a family to 
squabble at the bedside of a dying parent. “In the presence 
of a great emergency,” the New York Times remarks, “ citizen- 
ship becomes brotherhood, and things that were vital become 
petty and are forgotten.” Referring to the “splendid utterance ” 
of John Redmond in the House, that the Government could take 
its soldiers as Catholics and Protestants would join in Ireland’s 
defence, the Times comments: “Two weeks ago the differences 
between the two parties were so vital that King George himself 
spoke of the danger of civil war. Now how small they seem! 
In a lesser way the instant abandonment of the differences that 
seemed so weighty between the parties in Congress has illustrated 
the same spirit.” 

President Wilson has met a trying situation with courage, 
intelligence and decision. There has been no hesitation, no 
timidity, no fear of responsibility. His course has won him the 
thanks of the country. The good feeling now existing, the 
support he has received from men and interests who formerly 
opposed him, may continue until the autumn and hush party 
strife, to-day’s gratitude may be forgotten next week or next 
month, and partisanship may blaze all the fiercer for having been 
smothered. It would be unwise to predict as to the future; 
to-day it can only be said that President Wilson is stronger than 
he has been at any time since he came into office, he has inspired 
confidence, and the country feels that its future is safe in his 
hands. 

A. Maurice Low 
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As in the United Kingdom, so in the United British States of 
America—all men are staunch Imperialists and prepared to make 
any personal sacrifice to crush Germany’s long-premeditated 
attempt to destroy the liberties of Europe as a first step towards 
the destruction of the British Empire. Political partisanship 
has ceased to exist in Canada; Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his chief 
supporters are loyally co-operating with the Borden Admunistra- 
tion in the energetic efforts which are being made to help the 
Triple Entente effectively and expeditiously; and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific not a single voice is raised against a righteous 
war which is seen to be the only means of preserving twentieth- 
century civilisation. There is still, it must be admitted, a touch 
of bitterness in the minds of many Canadians. They must needs 
regret that Canada’s three Dreadnoughts are not in existence to 
assist in containing the German battle-fleet—that the Naval Aid 
Bill was made for a time the kick-ball of party politicians who 
thought that “the emergency should emerge” before Canada 
took action—that Germany was not sooner recognised as a preda- 
tory Power which disguised its plans of aggression under a show 
of pacificism. However, the combined British and French Navies 
are probably quite strong enough for their task, and Canada’s 
contribution to the forces of her two Mother-lands—France and 
Great Britain—-can take the form of an Expeditionary Force on 
this occasion without any loss of effectiveness. She is sending 
twenty thousand men at once, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that six or seven times that number will be forthcoming if, 
as seems highly probable, the war becomes a struggle of endurance. 
And she will also play her part in the all-important matter of 
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Imperial commissariat—her gift of a million sacks of flour, 
munificent and magnificent as it is, will be no more than a first 
instalment of her aid in alleviating the privations of the British 
working classes, whose misfortune it is to live in a land which is 
no longer self-supporting owing to an inadequately supported 
system of national agriculture. 

The unanimity of Canada and the other Dominions in regard 
to the moral necessity of the war now in being is a factor in the 
situation which will greatly disturb the calculations of the makers 
of German policy. The world-politicians of Germany have always 
held that the Dominions would not support Great Britain in a 
war the theatre of which was in the Old World—that Canada in 
particular would adopt an attitude of neutrality in a struggle 
which could bring her no definite advantage of trade or territory. 
The object-lessons of the British Preference and the super-tax 
on German manufactured products were not, it is true, ignored 
by the busy agents of German commercial expansion; in the 
past I have touched on the astute “lobbying ” of the missionaries 
of German commerce at Ottawa and their activities in the chief 
foci of Canadian industry, such as Montreal and Winnipeg. They 
did not succeed in bringing about a commercial rapprochement 
between Canada and Germany, but they were unquestionably 
successful in convincing the leaders of Canadian Liberalism that 
the rapid increase in recent years of German armaments was 
merely an application of the maxim Sz wis pacem, para bellum, 
that there was no intention to challenge the naval supremacy of 
the British Empire, that Germany’s dearest object was the 
preservation of the world’s peace. The picture thus drawn and 
exhibited of Germany as a colossal policeman (with eagle’s wings 
on his helmet and a truncheon of sea-power) was never very 
convincing; and Canadian Liberals would never have been 
convinced of its truth but for the pronouncements of pro-German 
writers and orators in the Mother Country who were supposed to 
have an intimate knowledge of German politics and policy. The 
veil of a pretended pacificism has now been thrown off, and every 
Canadian—and, be it added, almost every citizen of the United 
States—now knows that Germany, under the domination of a 
militarist caste that has forgotten nothing and learned nothing, 
since 1871, is the enemy of all that is rightly called civilisation in 
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the modern world. !t is improbable that any help will be received 
from the United States in what is virtually a war against mili- 
tarism, against the plot of German war-lords to throw Europe 
back into the twilight of the Middle Ages. The old distrust of 
England is still deeply rooted in the average American’s mind; 
that racine de la rancune, to use Froissart’s phrase, is not yet 
extirpated. The solidarity of Canada, which has so many 
points of contact with the United States, will not be without 
its effect on American opinion. And in another quarter of 
New World affairs we shall have the moral support of millions, 
thanks, chiefly, to Canada’s example of faith in an Empire 
which stands for equity as ancient Rome stood for legality, 
The “A B C” Republics (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), which 
form the Triple Entente of Latin-American polities, are for us 
and against Germany. Canada, it should always be remembered, 
is herself a half-Latin community; she has many ties, tangible 
and intangible, with the great Latin-American polities, which 
have profited in so many ways by the influx of Canadian capital 
and the energy and enterprise of Canadian captains of industry. 
So it may be truly said, to sum up, that Canada’s unanimity in 
word and in deed secures for us at this epoch-making crisis the 
sympathy of the “New World” as the phrase was used, not by 
Canning in the narrower sense of diplomatic compliment, but by 
those who designed an escutcheon for Columbus. 

This unanimity is a far greater thing than that which brought 
about the despatch of the Canadian contingents to the South 
African War. On that occasion French-speaking Canada held 
aloof; I doubt whether a hundred French-Canadians volunteered 
from first to last. To-day the French-Canadians are as enthu- 
siastic in support of this war against barbarians and methods of 
barbarism as their English-speaking compatriots, and I have no 
doubt whatever that a French-Canadian regiment will be presently 
fighting to repel the invaders of their maternal France—what 
an object-lesson urbi et orbi in the undying influences of racial 


spirituality ! 

For the part that the Canadian Press is taking in the marshal- 
ling of popular enthusiasm no praise can be too high. The 
leaders which appeared in the Toronto Globe, for example, on the 


eve of the declaration of war show a quick understanding of the 
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underlying issues and a swift access of patriotism that deserve 
an unqualified admiration. What could be better than this 
analysis of Teutonic policy in Eastern Europe : 

The conflict between the Teuton and the Slav is an age-long struggle which had 
its origin during the decline of the Roman Empire. When the Germanic swarms from 
the north, Goth, Frank, and Lombard, took the reins of government from the Romans 
they were fiercely attacked, as were the Greeks of the Eastern Roman Empire by 
Slavonic tribes, urged forward by the pressure of still wilder tribes emerging from 
the plains of Asia. Had the Huns, a race of barbarians more savage even than the 
Slavs, not settled where they formed a sort of buffer State between Teuton and Slav, 
and had the Turks not emerged from Asia Minor, it is probable that Europe would 
to-day be Slavonic from the Urals to the sand-dunes of Holland. The Turk and the 
Hun have for six hundred years held back the tide of Slavonic invasion from Western 
Europe and enabled the Teuton to develop in military strength and grow in numbers 
until now he feels powerful enough to demand that pan-Slavonic agitation and propa- 
ganda shall cease on his eastern borders and that the Slavonic territory recently occupied 
shall be given up permanently to Germanic civilisation. 

Only a race confident of irresistible might could afford to challenge the Slavs as 
Austria has done during the past week with the avowed backing of Germany. If 
Russia fails to protect the Serbs—if the Bosnia surrender is repeated—the triumph of 
the pan-Germans will be complete and, humanly speaking, nothing can hinder the 


Germanic advance to the Aegean. 


And consider this weighty pronouncement when, to transatlantic 
observers, the necessity of British intervention still seemed 
doubtful : 

Thus far the moves in this horrible war game resulting from the complicated Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente may be predicated. What of the move that remains in 
doubt ? Will Britain redress the balance by coming to the aid of France against 
Germany and Austria? So far as the facts are known thereisno binding obligation to 
do so, unless Germany in making war upon France should violate the neutrality of 
Belgium. But while there may be no treaty requiring Britain to intervene, the law of 
self-preservation is greater than any treaty. If Germany, Austria, and Italy crush 
and dismember France and Russia, Britain’s turn will come later. It is this the Times 
contemplates in its weighty editorial of yesterday. “If,” says the Times, ‘‘ France 
is menaced, or the safety of the Belgian frontier, which we guaranteed with France 
and Russia, we shall know how to act. We can no more afiord to see France crushed 
by Germany or the balance of power upset against France than Germany can afiord 
to see Austria-Hungary crushed by Russia. Upon that issue, should it have to be 
determined by arms, our friends and our enemies will find that we think and act with 
one accord.” 

The danger, therefore, that Britain will soon be at war with great European Powers 
for the first time since the Crimean War, sixty years ago, and the second time only 
since she helped to crush Napoleon on the field of Waterloo a century ago, is very 
great. A war in which the six Great Powers of Europe would all be lined up on one 
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side or the other would be Armageddon in very truth, and would result in slaughter 
and devastation upon a scale far vaster than that brought upon the world by the 
insatiable ambition of the great Corsican. 

We may be sure that Britain will not lightly embroil herself in such a titanic struggle 
and that only the imperative necessity of preventing the allied Germanic powers from 
bestriding the world like a Colossus and beating down all opposition with the “ mailed 
fist’ will bring about British intervention. That the horrors of war even in the event 
of Britain’s participation will be brought home to the people of the British Empire 
is not probable. An occasional raiding German cruiser may evade the British blockade 
and capture and sink British merchant ships or bombard British ports, but no hostile 
force will be able to make any real lodgment on British soil. 

On this side of the Atlantic we may hope for comparative immunity even from 
raiding visitors, but it is clearly the duty of the Dominion Government to mobilise in 
the vicinity of Halifax and Quebec a large enough force to beat off landing parties from 
small hostile squadrons. What further active measures may be required must be 
taken later, but Canada’s first duty in default of a fleet for the defence of her coasts 
is to take all necessary steps by means of a mobile field force to prevent landings, 
The clouds may pass without breaking, but if Britain finds that she cannot stand aloof 
without running terrible risk of destruction, Canada must do her part as an integral 
portion of the Empire, and assuredly must discharge the imperative first duty of self- 
defence. When Britain is at war Canada is at war. 


ce 


Vhen Britain is at war Canada is at war.” This from the 
Canadian journal which has in the past always so strongly advo- 
rated Canada’s right to refrain from being drawn into the European 
“vortex of militarism.” It is the very voice of George Brown, 
that founder of that powerful organ and its greatest editor; the 
very narrow but very strong “Grit” politician, who forgot his 
partisanship when Sir John Macdonald, his lifelong opponent, 
required help in the establishment of the Canadian Confederacy. 
George Brown has been dead many a long year, but his soul goes 
marching on. To-day there are neither Liberals nor Conserva- 
tives in Canada; all are Canadians, who will grudge no sacrifice 
for the maintenance of their Imperial liberties and the world’s 
civilisation. 


E. B. O. 


INDIA 
INDIA AND THE WAR 


In the midst of the sudden rush of almost world-wide conflict, 
the thoughts of few people in this country have been turned 
towards India. Yet the position of India, and the possibilities 
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it presents, must be taken into account in a comprehensive survey 
of our Imperial responsibilities and dangers in this mighty 
struggle. The first thing to be said, with the utmost clearness, is 
that the situation in India can be contemplated quite calmly and 
without any secret apprehension. India is not in the slightest 
risk of external attack, nor is she likely to be. The only menace 
we have to guard against in India is the menace of internal 
trouble. There is no visible prospect of any internal trouble of 
a character with which the existing British garrison cannot deal. 
The two paramount factors of our military control of India are 
that we hold the guns and we hold the railways. In 1857 there 
were hardly any railways, and our troops had to move by roads 
which were often defective. Lord Kitchener has had as much 
experience of military operations by railway as any living soldier. 
Towards the close of his seven years command in India, he gave 
it as his deliberate opinion that the British garrison of 75,000 men, 
together with such of the Indian troops as could be absolutely 
relied upon to stand by us to the very last shot, could hold the 
country for twelve months against any possible form of internal 
revolt without any assistance of any kind from overseas. He 
further expressed his conviction that though lonely civil posts in 
outlying areas might under such circumstances have to be 
gathered into the larger cities, the British could assuredly keep 
open the main lines of railway. There is thus no reason to be 
anxious about India, whatever may befall. It must be remem- 
bered that the Indian Empire is now almost self-contained in the 
matter of the supply of munitions of war and equipment for war. 
India has her own cordite factory, lyddite-fitting factory, gun 
factory, rifle factory, rolling-mills, gun-carriage factory, army 
clothing, boots, saddlery, and tent factories, and other organised 
sources {rom which she can furnish all the requirements of her 
troops. The Army of India is always more or less on a war 
footing. Any possibility of internal trouble could be faced for a 
very long period with entire placidity. 

Having made this preliminary but very necessary explanation, 
it is gratifying to be able to add that outwardly, at any rate, 
the outlook in India is entirely satisfactory. The people of all 
classes and all creeds have joined in the most profuse manifesta- 
tions of loyalty to the British throne. The great princes and 
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chiefs have offered their splendid Imperial Service troops to the 
Government of India, and some of them have placed the whole 
resources of their territories at the disposal of the authorities, 
The commercial community of Bombay, headed by Sir Shapurji 
Broacha and Sir Cowasji Readymoney (who subscribed £2500 
each), are organising a field hospital and other forms of assist. 
ance. The other great cities are following suit. From 
every quarter expressions of devotion are forthcoming, and 
there seems to be no dissentient voice. India stands firm. Her 
people have no desire to exchange the mild domination of the 
English for the Prussian jack-boot. The immense majority of 
the population not only acquiesce in British rule, but in times of 
stress such as these are ready to rally to its support. 
We must not, however, assume that these exceedingly favour. 
able conditions would in certain circumstances remain entirely 
unmodified. Disafiection has of late considerably lessened in 
India, but it has not wholly disappeared. Serious reverses to the 
Powers of the Entente would not shake the loyalty of the bulk 
of the people, but might revive the elements of disaffection. At 
present India is profoundly impressed by the tremendous spectacle 
of Great Britain, Russia, France, and Belgium arrayed in arms 
against the Central Huropean Powers. ‘the advent of Japan 
as a combatant will undoubtedly further influence her enor- 
mously. Thoughtful Indians share our confidence that Germany 
and Austria-Hungary cannot long withstand so terrific an 
onslaught. But supposing the tide of battle went for a time 
against the Entente, what would happen in India then? In 
my belief, nothing which need cause us any serious alarm. 
The agents of disaffection are ingenious as plotters but unskilled 
in co-ordinated active work. They might foment riots and 
sporadic risings, they might instigate isolated assassinations, they 
might even alienate small portions of the native army, but they 
could not organise a widespread rebellion for two reasons. The 
first is that they have few arms, little ammunition, and no guns. 
The second is that the majority of India’s millions are not with 
them, nor are they ever likely to be. Possibly things might be a 
little different if we were fighting Germany single-handed, but 
when India sees every nation either in arms against Germany or 
loud in her condemnation, she knows which side to take. The 
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great cities are not going to see their business interests imperilled. 
The Rajputs are with us to the death. That very discerning 
ruler, the Prime Minister of Nepal, has offered the whole of the 
Nepalese army in case of need. The King of Afghanistan is 
never an entirely trustworthy factor, but with his own army at 
a low ebb, and with Russia a combatant and within striking 
distance of Herat, his complete quiescence is in this instance 
absolutely assured. If the anarchists scattered about India dare 
to raise their heads at this juncture, they will unquestionably 
receive short shrift. There will be no more interminable trials 
and no foolish leniency on the part of High Court Judges. The 
anarchists are already held in complete abhorrence by the law- 
abiding people of India. Should they attempt to give trouble, 
there will be no lamentations over their fate. Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee truly said in the Bengal Legislative Council on August 12 
that, “‘ by instinct, habit, and immemorial traditions the Indians 
were a loyal people. If there was a handful of revolutionaries, 
he ventured to say that the loyal population could be counted by 
millions.” ‘The leaders of the National Congress, some of whom 
are in England now, have never given any countenance to the 
methods of the anarchists, from whom their peaceful propaganda 
in favour of self-government has been as the poles asunder. They 
have fallen into line with their British fellow subjects, just as the 
Trish have fallen into line. No, so long as the Royal Navy holds 
the seas, we need not worry about India. If the Navy goes, 
everything goes; but meanwhile nothing can very well happen 
in India which we shall not be able readily to control. 

It remains to consider whether India can be of material help 
in this vital issue outside her own frontiers. Many suggestions 
have been made in the British Press. Mr. Asquith has announced 
that the Government of India have offered to send two divisions 
to the seat of war if required. Other people have urged that 
Indian troops should take their place in the European campaign. 
If France throws into the balance her North Airican and Senegalese 
troops, why should we hesitate to bring our sepoys ? Such is the 
common line of argument. A word of caution is necessary here. 
We may deal first with the question of the two divisions. An 
Indian infantry division consists of three brigades. Each brigade is 
made up of one British and two native battalions. It is not clear 
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what the offer of the Government of India amounted to. If they 
proposed to send two purely British divisions, that would mean 
the withdrawal of eighteen British regiments from India as well 
as the usual divisional troops. Such a depletion of the British 
garrison is at this early stage of the war extremely inadvisable. 
At the outset of the South African War, Lord Curzon sent to 
Ladysmith 8000 British officers and men, and before the return 
of these troops he had also sent 1300 British officers and men and 
nearly 20,000 native troops to China for the Boxer rebellion, 
We must remember, however, that the world-conditions were at 
that period entirely different. No one can yet foresee what new 
developments the present European War may involve. The 
correct policy just now seems to be to leave our British garrison 
in India intact or nearly so. Nor would it be desirable to send 
to Europe a couple of mixed European and native divisions 
on the present basis of organisation. ‘The objections to em- 
ploying Indian troops in Europe are not racial but practical. 
The winter will soon be here. The climate is not suitable for 
them. They cannot live on the country like European troops. 
They require special food and special treatment, and almost 
certainly would not be able to obtain either on the Continent. 
Except in the very last emergency, which does not seem likely 
to arise, the balance of argument, appears to be against the use 
of Indian troops in the Continental campaig 

There is, however, one point at which ey on y of India could 
render instant and valuable help. Egypt is insufficiently garri- 


soned, and ought to be reinforced without del: iy. <A strong force 
of Indian troops, in which some Sikh regiments might find a place, 
could be sent to Suez. Two or three British regiments might 


go with them. We should meh fecl more at ease about the 
safety of the canal and the security of Egypt. The British 
Army of Occupation in Egypt consists of 6100 of all ranks, and 
out of this number a half-battalion of infantry and a small body 
of gunners form the minute re ie itory of British prestige in the 
Sedan. The Army of Occupation is not strong enough for the 
duties it may be called upon to 


perform. In reg ard to both 
Egypt and India, however, we shall not go far wrong if we trust 
Lord Kitchener implicitly. No one in the War Office or in the 
British Army has a better or a more exact knowledge of our 
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risks and our safeguards in these two regions, and of our military 
requirements in both countries. A strong subsidiary reason 
for making Lord Kitchener Secretary of State for War at this 
juncture was that he would not keep his gaze exclusively fixed 
upon Great Britain and the Continent. His special experience 
gives him an outlook over a wide horizon, and he may be trusted 
never to lose sight of Egypt and India. 

Some alarm, which I venture to think is exaggerated, has been 
expressed about the prospective policy of Turkey. Early in 
the month she began to mobilise, though soon afterwards, in 
response to representations from Great Britain, she contracted 
her preparations. At the time of writing, there is a revival 
of apprehension in consequence of her sudden and dramatic 
acquisition of the cruisers Goeben and Breslau. If Turkey is 
unwise enough to yield to the blandishments of Berlin, and 
to commence a war of aggression in the Balkans or elsewhere, 
she will end by shattering to fragments the Ottoman Empire, 
which came through the Balkan War impaired but still structurally 
stable. That she can give us serious trouble in Egyptisimprobable, 
despite the nearness of her new railway to the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
At the same time, the acceptance of German advice, and the 
recurrence of war in the Balkans, would bring down upon her 
the wrath of the Triple Entente. The Powers of the Entente 
are in a position to make their wrath felt in Turkey. The 
Central European Powers are not, nor are they likely to be. 
Neither Great Britain, France, nor Russia has any quarrel 
with Turkey. They only urge her to keep out of a conflict 
which is no concern of hers. Many experts consider that if 
Great Britain found herself compelled to join in actively re- 
straining Turkey, trouble would immediately begin among the 
sixty millions of Indian Mahomedans. We were not deterred by 
such considerations at the time of the Akabah incident, when 
plans were concerted for the restraint of Turkey in the Levant 
and in the Persian Gulf. We need not be deterred by them now, 
although our permanent desire should be to preserve good rela- 
tions with the Turkish Government. Hostilities against Turkey 
might produce unrest among the Mussulmans of India, but not 
to a degree which we need fear. Islam in India would perhaps 
he roused by the news of Turkish victories. It would not, and 
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never has been, roused by Turkish defeats. The intervention 
of Turkey in any form could only result in ultimate disaster for 
the Turks, and might conceivably bring the Ottoman Empire 
to final ruin. At the time of writing, there still seems reason 
to believe that Turkey will listen to counsels of prudence. She 
has had recent and bitter experience of the folly of listening to 
the interested advice of Germany. The memories of the Balkan 
War, and of the way the Turks were instigated and misled 
by German statesmen, are still vivid in Constantinople. 

From this review of the situation, therefore, we may come 
to the conclusion that among the many miscalculations of 
Germany, she has badly miscalculated the probable effect of 
the war upon India. General von Bernhardi, in his incendiary 
writings, has told us that Berlin confidently counts upon an Indian 
rebellion as one of the factors which will tell in her favour during 
war. She has counted wrongly, though not from lack of enquiry. 
The sleek German diplomatists in London have had _ their 
counterpart in affable Consuls-General in Simla and Calcutta. 
German spies have perambulated India. German officers have 
ridden along the Indian frontiers, though they were only allowed 
to see what the authorities chose. The Government of India 
has a useful secret service, and knows how to handle secret 
agents of other Powers, and foreign officers who come in the 
guise of amiable and incurious travellers. Berlin was syste- 
matically misinformed about India by her agents, not wilfully, 
but because their angle of vision only permitted them to see what 
they wanted to see. They misunderstood our position in India, 
just as they misunderstood Ireland. They looked at surface 
indications, and thought we were weak because they did not 
comprehend our factors of strength. Many surprises are in store 
for General von Bernhardi and his followers before this war is over. 
Not least of the revelations which await them will be that of the 
essential stability of British rule in India. 
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